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— STBRATTER. 


LA MORGUE, OR, DEAD HOUSE OF PARIS. 


BY MRS. D. OGILVY. 
The Seine is flowing merrily, with bubbles in the breeze, 
Below his graceful bridges and between his fair white quays; 
In sunshine clad, like spirit pure, he giideth through the town, 
He pauseth not for palace smile nor yet for prison frown. 





Green trees are marshalledon his banks, steep houses rear them high, 
With rows of open jalousies that glitter in the sky ; 

Old colleges and senate halls his leaping waters lave, 

And statues of dead majesties iook proudly on his wave. 


He floats by spacious barrack-gates where lounging soldiers stand, 
By luxury’s full magazines and wines of Rhenish land ; 

By gardens of rare herbaries called from all stranger climes, 
Where Transatlantic animals bound under the broad limes. 


the sweeps by aged Notre Dame, whose once insulted fanes, 

By wreck of headless images and shattered Iris-panes, 

Have witness’d many a warning year low rash they were and blind 
Who, in the naine of Liberty, were despots of mankind. 


He skirts the dark Conciergerie—rude lodging for a queen, 
Its archway whence defiled the cars that fed the guillotine ; 
He singeth by the famous Place, those sullen tumbrils’ goal, 
Where rabble shoutings were the dirge ofevery dauntless soul. 


Aye, make thou merry in thy track ! sing on, thou silver Seine! 
Forget amid the shady elms embowering Cours la Reine ; 
Forget in riant Normandy, by Rouen’s sculptured pile, 

What thou hast left at Notre Dame upon the the City’s Isle ! 


Yet, cruel Seine, my heart is faint with memory of that sight, 
The victims of thy hur: ying waves, those waters clear and bright, 
Extended on the brassy beds reserved for death alone— 

Mere etligies of drowned mencarved roughly out of stone 


Ah, who had known them as they lay ? Not sister, no, nor wife ; 

Not child, who might have climbed their knees : not friend, who shared 
their hie; 

The seething waves had worked their will upon each senseless weft,— 

A dim resemblance of ourrace was all that they had left. 


Athwart the narrow grating light upon those figures streamed, 
Revealing strangest lineaments, such as man never dreamed ; 
And from the crowd of passers-by turned many back to gaze, 


than all eyes were turned to Giacomo. To him alone could the honour 


of the university be safely intrusted; indeed, if he should decline the 


from which he had retreated. 
champion of the university, and solicited by his fellow students to sustain 
its reputation in the high and noble science of defence, he overcame the 
first repagnance which he felt to what seemed to him the boastful ac- 
| ceptance of a boastful challenge. He and the Frenchman met. The 
| Frenchman manifested the greater skill; it seemed eviden. that the con- 
test would end in the defeat of the Bolognese. “ Let us try,” said 
Giacomo, “ with the naked rapier ;” fer hitherto the points had been 
guarded, That such a proposition should have come from him who was 
manifestly the least skilfu! of the two, seemed the result of passion, of 
blind anger at approaching defeat. Mere madness! cried some of his 
best friends. But it was not madness, it was not passion ; it was delib- 
| erately done. He knew that the earnestness of the combat would call 
forth ali his own skill and energy to the utmost; it might very probably 
| have the opposite effect upon his adversary. His reasoning was justified 
| by the event. His antagonist had to sooner accepted the proposition— 
| no sooner had the pointed been substituted for the guarded rapier, than 
| the rival foncers seemed to have changed characters. 
| ier grew Cautious; his rapid and brilhantattack gave place to defensive 
| and more measured movements. While the Bolognese, whom his friends 
| expected to see fall a sacrifice to his impetuosity ot temper, became more 
| rapid, more sell-possessed, more bold and decisive in his play. He now 
| very soon, and happily without any fatal resul: to his antagonist, estab- 
| lished his superiority, and vindicated the honour of his university. When 
| chidden for his rashness, and what was thought a freak of passion, he 
answered that he never acted in a more cool and calculating spirit in his 
lite. “* {did but burn the ships behind me that I might fight the better. 
| Lam never so calm,”’ he added, “or so thoroughly master of myself, 
as when most in earnest; and this is not generally the character of a 
| Parisian.” 
} 
| Such was the serious, brave, and resolute spirit of Giacomo. But he 
had other qualities than those which made him the most popular student 
| of the university; and asa proof of this, we need only mention that he 





| 
| 


| was the intimate friend of Petrarch, at this time also a student at Bologna. | 


| Though aespatched to this university by his father for the express pur- 
| pose of prosecuting the study of the law, Petrarch was wrapt up in his 
| Latin classics and his poetry; and it was precisely in our brave and 
| handsome cavalier that he found the companion who most completely 
| sympathized with him in his pursuits, and most correctly appreciated his 
| nascent genius. 

| These two friends had been walking together in silence for some time 


| under the long colonnades which then, as now, lined the streets of Bo. | 


|logna. A more noble pair have rarely traversed these colonnades. The 
| poet, remarkable for his beauty, was in his youth very studious of ele- 
| gance in his dress; and the shor( velvet cloak, with its border of gold or 
silver lace, was always thrown over his slight, but finely moulded figure, 
with a grace which would have satisfied the eye of a painter. 


challenge, it was doubtful whether any other would risk a trial of skill | 
Thus pointed out by public opinion as the | 


The French caval- | 


From time | 


ae 


vanni.”” And without another word he darted up a street that led to 
that same church, leaving his friend to follow or not, as he pleased. 


CHAPTER II. 


There was, indeed, something like perversity, it must be allowed, in 
| this firm refusal of Constantia to reward so devoted an attachment. Even 
| her stern, grave uncle, whose judicial functions were not likely to give 
| him much leisure or disposicion to interfere with the love affair of his 
| niece, had dropt a hint that the suit of Giacomo de Valencia would not 
be displeasing to himself. Bologna could not have supplied a more fit- 
| ting match: our lover, therefore, was not guilty of presumption, though 
of much obstinacy. It was his right, this blessed hand of Constantia— 
| he felt it was his right, and he would win it. 
| Some one, some day, she must surely love, he argued to himself, and 
| why not me? and why notnow? Oh, could I but plead my passion, he 
|. would say, alone,—pour it out unrestrained at her feet, ehe would surely 
see how reasonable it was that she should love, that she ought, that she 
must! To his excited and impetuous mood of mind, it appeared that 
| nothing but the artificial barrier which the customs of society interposed 
| in their intercourse, prevented his success. He could never see her alone, 
| never speak unreservedly and passionately, The presence of others im- 
| posed restraints on both; and if an opportunity occurred to speak with- 
out being overheard, the few moments were filled with embarrassment 
| by reason of their brief and precarious tenure. Nay, what were a few 
; moments to him who had so fulla heart to utter? ‘Oh, could I place 
| her éhere!”’ he would exclaim, pointing to the upper end of the spacious 
room he occupied, ‘and there kueel down, and pray before her, as men 
do to their saints! Oh Nature! Oh Heaven! you would not so des@rt me, 
that my prayer should be fruitless.” 

Yes! if she were there alone, no other mortal near! This thought so 
wrought within him, took so strong possession of his mind, that it led 
him to a thousand projects for its realization. What if he carried her off 

| by force ‘from her uncle’s residence, and brought her there? Surely the 
| humility, the passionate devotion with which he would entreat her, 
| would atone for the rash and violeut means he had used to bring her 
within the scope of his supplications; and the utter submission, and pro- 
found respect of his manner, would immediately convince her that he 
had no design upon her freedom of will, and that she might confide with 
entire safety to his honour. And as to the feasibility of the project, po- 
, pular and beloved as he was in the university, there were numbers of 
| students quite ready to engage in any scheme he should propose, how- 
| ever hazardous it might be. It would be very easy for him to organize 
a little baud of the most faithful and the boldest of his adherents, who, 
| with a due mixture of stratagem and force, would accomplish this new 
and harmless species of abduction. 
The uncle of Constantia held, as we have intimated, a high judicial 
| post, aud was sometimes absent from Bologna, administering justice 
amongst the several depeudencies of the republic. On one of these oc- 
casions Constantia was sitting with a female friend, who had been in- 
vited to stay with her during bis absence from home. The room they 


| 


And shuddering looked, and crossed themselves, and hastened on their 


| to time he might be seen to brush away, or to shake off, the specks of | sat in was one of those fine old Gothic chambers, which the pencil of 
ways. P 


| dust which had settled on it, ur to re adjust, by a movement intended to Haghe delights to reproduce aud restore for us; and to his pencil we 
| appear unconscious, the folds of its drapery. His companion, taller, and | willingly leave the description of it. Constantia was seated on one of 
| of a somewhat larger build, and far more costly in bis attire, though | those tall arm-chairs, with straight high back, which beauty then made 


That loneness of abandonment for grief was like a claim, 
; utterly unoccupied with it, walked “like one of the lions” by his) graceful to the eye, and leaned her little chin upon her doubled hand, as 


But no one knew their parentage, their history, their name ; 


None guessed what might have been those forms so purpled by decay, 
Or geuerous lovers of their kind, or savage beasts of prey. 


§ 
Ah, wee was me to look on them, to think upon their birth, 

Che caskets of immortal souls, God’s likenesses on earth; 

Limbs, that in childhood’s tender mould had clasped a mother’s breast, 
Defying now recoguisance in that diste«ted rest. : 
But high above them Nowe Dame uplift her stately towers, 

Aud in the market-place uround the women sold their flowers, 

And Paris throngh her busy streets poured forth her noisy train, 

And past the dead with careless voice sang on the silver Seine. 


Thus it is ever—we shall be as desolate ourselves 
When in the cold and sileut sod our grave the hireling dely eS 5 
Thou crowds will hurry past our sleep, nor pause upon the spot ;— 


i: is not only in the Morgue men lie and are forgot. 


—— — 
GIACOMO DA VALENCIA; 
OR, THE STUDENT OF BOLOGNA. A TALE. 
CHAPTER I. 

Of all the students that assembled at Bologna, a.p. 1324, Giacomo da 
Valencia was the most p pular and the most beloved. His wealth, his 
liberality, his noble spirit, his handsome person, his bravery and his wit, 
gave him a just titl: to this pre-eminence. 

Of all the beanties of the town of Bologna, whose mission it was in the 
same year of grace, 1324,to turn the heads and inflame the hearts of 
this assemblage of students, none could be compared to Constantia, 
niece of Giovanni D'Andrea, one of the most celebrated jurisconsults of 
his age. 

Of course, then, they loved each other, this peerless couple. No. 
Only the student loved. The lady was fancy-free. The perverse god, 
having shot one arrow forth—buried it up to the very feather— would 
not shoot his other.” No prayers and no clamour could avail: he held 
it loosely in his band, letting its golden point trail idly upon the sand. 

{n vain had Giacomo been the most constant attendant upon mass; 
in vain had he lingered hour after hour on the promenade to catch one 
look of recoguition; in vain had he courted every family she visited, and 
niv.—that they were hers, and might introduce him to ber presence. 

“his efforts were fruitless—Constantia, so amiable to all others, so 
sntle, was coldto him. She would not love. Why not?) What was 

Was it birth, or wealth, or nobility of 
spirit, or personal beauty ! 
, for her, the hour had not yet struck. 


ie heart of 


Jt was summer all around, but 


t 
t 


t he virgin—the rose « 
coiled leaves, and not to day would it unfold itself. 

But the passion of Giacomo was invincible: no coldness could repulse, 
no denial reduce him to despair. Love cannot exist, cannot endure, say 
reasonable people, without hope True But 
he Neither was it in the nature or temperament of 
Giacomo lightly to relinquish any enterprise he had undertaken. 
; folle ident in his college life will serve to show the ardent, 
us, and indomitable temper ol the lover of Const intia. A French 

avalier, lately emancipated from the university°of Paris, who, whil« 

there, had Lorne oif the prize from all._—not, indeed, 1n schol arship, but 
for his unrivalled dexterity in the noble art of defence,—had visited Bo- 
logna, and challenged to a trial of skill the most renowned ¢ hampion it 
could boast. They would cross their 1 ipiers, the challenge s uid, for the 
honour of their respective universities. This proc lamation of the Paris- 
] rding to custom, to the college gates, was no sooner read 


a great passion bears Us 


wn pe wm us b 


som. 
once 


a lit Wilting i 


it 


serie 


1 


lan lixed, acc 


the last six months had selected his acquaintances on one principle | 


No, nothing was wanting—nothing in him. | 


f Bologna—was still sleeping in its | 


side. 
‘WR, My dear Giacomo,” said Petrarch. breaking the long silence, “ what 
has befallen you? Nota word—certainly not two in any cohgrent suc- 
| cession, have you uttered for the last hour.” ‘ 
| ‘Neither today, nor yesterday!" 1axttered Giacomo to himself, cer- 
tainly not in answer to liis friend,—“ Neither to-day, por yesterday —per- 
| haps, she means never to go to mass again.” 

“Wht are you talking, or rather thinking of ?” 

“ What 1 am always thinking of, my d ar Petrarch,—what I shall ne- 
| ver cease thinking of till it prove my destruction—which some spirit of 
| divination tells me that it will.” 

“Really, really, Giacomo,” 

most insane pertinacity. 

| month . 

“I know it—know all you would say. 
‘9 


Is! 


said 
Here are y 


is friend, ** you show in this a 
u, week after week, mouth after 
Good God! how beautiful 
she 

‘Here are you—for I will speak’’-—continued his youthful but grave 
associate, ‘“* whu are simply the most perfect cavalier in all Bologna—(one 
| would not flatter, but this physic is, in Some cases, absolutely necessary) 
—at once the boast and envy of the whole university-—--wasting, consum- 
| ing yourself away, in a perpetual fever after the only woman, [ take it 
upon me to declare——” 

“Psa! psha! Tell me, if you would have me listen, what further 
can Ido? Lhave woved her iu sonnets, which ought to have affected 
her, for Petrarch polished the verse. Nothing touches her. She is as 
Not a smile—not, at least, for me—and for all others 
| she stniles how sweetly, how intelligently, how divinely! But by the 
| Holy Cross! she sha// me Petrarch, she shal! !—she shall!” 

“My dear Giacomo, you rave. Be ¢ » reasonable. Lover as you 
are, stay on this side of madness, L on—if it mt&st be so—love her | 
for ever; but do not forever be striviog for a return of your passion. | 
Take home your unrequited love into your bosom—nourish it there—bat | 
do not exasperate it by a bootless and incessant struggle agaiust fate 
For my part, I can conceive there may be a strange sweet laxury in this 
solitary love that lives in one breastalone. It isall yourown. Itis fed, 
kindled, diversified, sustained by your own imagination. It is passion 
without the gross thraldom of circumstance. It 1s the pure relation of 
soul to sou!, without the vast, intricate, uamanageable relationship of life 
to life.’’ 
| “To you, a poet,” replied Giacomo witha slight tone of sarcasm, 
“such a passion may be possible. Perhaps you care not for more heat 
than serves to animate and make fluent the verse. Pleased with the, 
low of fancy 4nd of feeling, you can stop short ol possession. Icannot! 


genius: you describe, 


| obdurate as steel 


love : 


VE 


| 


' 
g 
Oh, you poets! you fuse your passion with your 
you do not feel.” 

. Not feel!’ exclaimed Petrarch, ‘ we cannot’then describe.” 

“Oh, yes! you can describe. You fling the golden light of imagina- 
tion, like a light from heaven, round the object of your adoration; but. 
in return, the woman is translated elf to the skyey region of 
imagivation. b creature thoughts. You are con- 
scious that the glory you have flung ar und her, you can re-assume. Pe- 
trarch, Petrarch! if you ever love, if you are constant to any woman | 
| from Spring-time to th st leaf of Autumn, it will be to some fair 
who dwells forever, an l ir imagination, whom you 
will never to your wets love beauty, you love 
passion, you love all things fair and gr and you make a vision of them 
all. You sing them, and there’s an ead 

“Well, well,” said the poet, warding off the attack with a smile, “I |} 
| have brought down, it seems, a severe castigation on my} self.” 

‘‘ Dear, dear Petrarch! let it teach you never again to give advice to a} 
lover, unless it be to show him how, or where, be is to meet his mistress. 


Fool that I am! she is, perhaps, all this time in the Church of St, Gio- 
' 


real her 
She comes of your 


a 


( 


creature Louiy, in y 


Yo 


at, 


| press boson). 1 
} 
i 


| into the hall to meet her. t 
| chair, the door of which stood open; a slight impulse from some by- 


and softly along the street. 


| she listened to her .riend, Leonora, who was reading her a lecture upon 
| the very theme which makes the burden of our story, her coldness to 
Giacomo. 

“What would you have? what do you expect?’ was the triumphant 

close of her harangue. 
| What would I have?” replied Constantia, “ Myself! I would pos- 
| sess myself in peace and stillness. Whatdo Lexpect? Ido not live on 
| expectation. I love my present life—its calm, its contentment, its free. 
dom. Why would you help to rob me of these 1” 

“Freedom! So, then, you fear the tyrant in the husband. ‘But, my 
| dear Constantia, where there are only two in the Society, there is an even 

chance for the tyranny.” 

‘* A pleasant prospect! + But you mistake me, Leonora. It is not the 
| husband in his tyranny that I fear,—I have not come to think of that; it 
is the lover and bis love! I would not be infected with the turmoil of 

his passions Idread it. Friends let me have and cherish. Leonora, be 
you always one of them; but for this turbulent Love, may the lightest 
down upon his pinion never touch me! How soft it seems, how light, 
'as light and soft as the down we rob the swan’s neck of; but touch it, 
and it burns, and fans a fever into the veins. Ido love my own calm 
life and IL will keep it.” 

As slie spoke thus, she rose from her seat and advanced towards the 
window. The two friends stood looking together down the street, 
which, as the sun descended, began to be deserted of its usual crowd. 
Their attention was arrested by a numerous body of footmen, and other 
attendants, who were escorting apparently some lady in a sedan choir. 
“hey were rather surprised to observe that the sedan chair directed its 
course towards their own house. A knocking at the door was heard : and 
svon after their servant brought them word, that a cet tain Signora 


| desired urgently to speak with Constantia, but that she could not quit 


The person whose name was announced, was an old lady, 
she descended immediately 
erself towards the sedan 


her chair. 
one of Constantia’s most intimate friends ; 
She precipitated 


stander, from a hand which trembled as if touched her, carried her for- 
ward, and she found herself seated in what indeed was an empty chair. 
| Before she had time to raise an alarm, she found herself borne swiftly 
Leonora, who had followed her friend down 
the stairs, and was a witness to her singular disappearance, called up all 
the servants of the establishment, and despatched them after their mis- 
tress. They followed, but to no purpose. The running footmen on 
either side of the sedan, drew their swords, They were students in 
disguise, Giacomo had succeeded in his daring enterprise. 
Constantia hed hardly collected her thoughts, when 
hat her chair was carried through a lofty archway up a broad flight of 
irs, and deposited in a spacious apartment, once the proud saloon of a& 
prlutial residence, though the whole building, of which 1t formed a part, 
had ‘nee been constituted a portion of the university. _ All her attend- 
ants pt one left the room. We need not say that it was Giacomo 
who hau i her from her temporary imprisonment 
fo jadgé from their bearing and attitude, you w “¥- 
.como who was the captive, bending before the mercy of Con 
She stvod there, upright, calm, inflexible. He was, indeed, at 
He felt that his life depended on this present moment, and 
on the few words that should fall from he He led ber to the up- 
per end of the room where his imagination He 
knelt—he sued. 
Beginning with abrupt protest 


she perceived 


> 


> muld have said thatit 
was Gi! 
stantia. 
her mercy . , 
r 11ps. 
had so often placed her. 


3 and exclamations, his impassioned 
pleading gradually grew more continuous, but not Jess vehement, till it 
Howed in the full torrent of alover’s eloquence. On all this turbulent 
pathos Constantia looked calmly down, more in sorrow than in anger. 
From the moment she understood in waose power she was, she had 









| __ She Alvion. 


emmes ———— 


ceased (so much justice she had at least done to the character of her lov- rpetrated, and for which he stood exposed to the penalty of death. | now resolved on his destruction, from what quarter coul 

er) to have any > sa whatever on her owa account; but she was filled by poet fell weeping into the arms of his friend. . .proceed? He was even now poneednaneiiine the 1 eee, Fed pope 
with regret, disquietude, and concern for the fatal consequences which Alas !” said Giacomo, “ she would not hear me!” The inflexibility of | new enemy he had provoked possessed over the Podesta ich the 
on 


might ensue to himself from the unwarrantable ste he had taken. “ Re- Constantia was still the only grief that dwelt upon his mind. “ Shestood | prison, and treated in all respects like a condemned salsfoster,” Then : 
s:ore me to my uncle’s home before he shall hear of this,’? were the only | there—on that spot—i could kiss the traces of her footstep could I see | versity pleaded its privilege to judge a member of own body, but > Uni- 
words she vouchsafed in return to all his passionate appeal. | them—cold, cold as the statue—I might have prayed with better hope | gry feeling of the citizens would not permit them for a moment to li «cna 
But the pleading of the desperate lover was not, as may well be sup- | to the sculptured marble!” this plea. There was no power on earth to save him—and his feecen - 
posed, allowed to proceed without interraption. Leonora, a young |. But Petrarch did not limit his kind offices to sympathy and lamenta- | light! A man more honourable did not exist. The purity of tetera 
irl of spirit and animation, immediately sent forth the servaats of the | tion. Meditative as he was by character, and little habituated to what is | was more safe in his hand than in any others—he loved her so well ie 
ae to rouse up the friends of the family, and to spread every where called the business of life, he saw clearly the grave nature of his friend’s We are not sufficiently in the “tragic vein” to follow the rie 
the report of the strange outrage which had been committed upon one | position. The crime which Giacomo had actually committed—the ab- through the last hours of his confinement, and of his euletenee” Tele 
of the most respected families of Bologna. A fleet messenger was | duction from her home of a noble virgia—subjected him, as we have said, | strack dead in the flush of life, with all his passions in full bloom u on hi “4 
especially despatched to the uncle of Constantia, distant only afew miles | the punishment of death. Those only who could have read his heart, | was a hard decree. Sometimes he protested vehemently ageinet the a. 
from the town, to recall him to a scene where his presence was so much or- knew the purity of his intentions, could have acquitted him; and even | pable injustice ard cruelty of his sentence; but, in general, he fend hi, 
required. There was a perpetual standing feud between the citizens of | 8° those, his conduct would have appeared rash and unjustifiable. But) consolation in the mournful sentiment, that had he lived, he should h “1 
Bologna and the students of the university, which had often disturbed to the citizens of Bologna, irritated and all but at war with the university, ; been miserable—for the great desire of his life was doomed to be “het 
the tranquillity of the city; it was therefore with extreme alacrity and disposed to magnily every offence committed by a member of that body,| ted. ‘I told you,” he said one day to his friend Petrarch, «that this } — 
zeal that the townsmen rushed in crowds into the streets, armed with the | 224 exasperated, moreover, by the late fruitless contestin which they had | would work my destruction, It has so; butits great misery has Gide dc 
best weapons they could procure, to rescue the niece of their venerable been enguged—the act of Giacomo would appear in all its unmitigated | struction itself indifferent. ‘ 
judge, and to punish the gross outrage which they conceived had been criminality. They were, in fact, resolved that he should not escape the | We willing drawa veil over the last fatal scene, and all the horrors that 
perpetrated. ) utmost rigour of the law; they were already clamouring aloud for his | Eeseete a public death. Throughout this scene his courage never forsook 
When, however, the multitude came in front of the large mansion or | death—his public execution. : im ; but flashes of uncontrollable indignation would occasionally break 
palace in which Giacomo resided, and which was tenauted entirely by | . There was but one man in Bologna who could save him. This was from him; and occasionally a sigh of more tender despondency would es. 
students, the great majority of whom were his zealous partisans, and all | omeo de’ Pepoli,a man exceedingly rich—by far the richest in the city,/ cape. The last tear he shed, the last complaint he murmured, was still 
of whom were prepared, in any quarrel whatever, to take part against | and who, by a goer use of his wealth, had obtained a great ascenden- | to the coldness of Constantia: ‘‘ We should have been so happy, had she 
the townsmen, they found the enterprise they had undertaken to be one | CY '® the republic.. This Romeo de’ Pepoli was secretly aiming at the loved—and now !—” 
of no little difficulty. The huge gates were closed and barred, while tyranny. He failed, owing to the awakened jealousy of the people ; but History records that the execution of Giacomo, as well by infringing the 
the. windows above were occupied by a spirited garrison who had al although he himself was banished from the city at the very moment when | supposed privileges of the university as by the indignation it excited in 
ready supplied themselves with missiles of every description to annoy 7 seemed about lo reap the fruits of his nefarious intrigues, he prepared | the large circle of his friends and companions, nearly ied to thewithdraw. 
their assailants. These latter began, with true Italian energy, to pull up the way to powertor his sons, who were for some time tyrants of Bologna | al of the university from the town of Bologna. The students and the pro- 
the posts out of the street, to furm battering-rams with which to force There was no doubt that this man—and he alone—was able, if he chose, | fessors seceded in a mass, and retired to Sienna. No entreaties could 
the gates. They thundered at them with dreadful din, shaking the whole to rescue Giacomo from his threatened fate. For should his influence | bring them back; the glory of Bologna might have been extinguished for 
edifice ; and in spite of the missiles despatched in quick succession from with the citizens fail to mitigate their animosity, still, in all the ill-assur-| ever. The Podesta and others magistrates of the town were compelled 
above, seemed to be on the point of etfecting an entrance. «| ed governments of that day, such exorbitant wealth as he possessed gave | at length to send a solemn deputation. They promised, in fture, to re. 
When Constantia heard this horrible din she turned pale with affright | something more than influence. Judgments of law were almost always spect their privileges; and, by raising the salaries of the professors, and 
—Giacomo pale with rage. He could make no impression on the cold | to be bought, ifa price high enough could be paid, or an armed force , some other population measures, they eventully prevailed upon them to 
beauty before him ; his suppressed pasion was suffocating him. Against | could be hired which would set the judgment of a court at defiance, and | return. ; 
these assailants all his impetuosity could burst forth—them he knew at | Prevent its execution. | : | Petrie -h had not left the city with the rest—he had lingered behind to 
least how to defy ;—here was an enemy he could vanquish, or at worst, Co this eminent citizen and nobleman Petrarch betook himself. So perform the last rites and honours to the remains of Glacomo—to raise the 
a defeat he knew how to sustain. When, therefore, several of his friends remarkable an event as that which had lately transpired in the city, we| tomb and inscribe it with nis verse. 
rushed breathless into the room to tell him that the great gates began to | ™4Y be sure, had drawn the attention of this wily and ambitious person- Upon that tomb the — moon was now shining. But who was that 
creak upon their hinges, and were likely to be beaten in, he almost wel- | “5° . At first he had adopted the indignation and anger of the citizens, | figure robed in deepest black that knelt beside it, so sadly, with so dis- 
comed this new species of contest. Conducting Constantia into a side- | *S being the part most likely to increase his popularity. But on reflec- | ponding a stillness, her forehead pressed against the marble? Wasit, too, 
room, where she would be out of reach of the ensuing tumult and disor- tion it had occurred to him, that a still greaier advantage might perhaps! marble? No. The chisel may create beauty as exquisite, but never 
der, and where an aged matron waited to attend upon her, he went with | be taken of this event, if, through his skilful mediation, and a dexterous with so great a sorrow. It was Constantia. Too late! Too late! 
his friends to meet the rest of his companions in arms who were anxious | advocacy of the cause of Giacomo, he should be able to obtain the favour | She brought tears where one smile would have given life and happiness. 
to consult him on the next measures which in their present emergency | and partisanship of the members of the university. Over these, no one | She felt the worth of him who had so passionately loved her, when noth- 
should be taken. | had so great an influence as Giacomo—~in the cause of no one could they | ing remained to love but the ashes in that urn, That pleading in the 
The house, or palazza, was built on a plan very customary in such | be more deeply interested—nor was it likely that an occasion would arise | student’s chamber seemed vain—and at the moment it twas vain: but 
structures. In the centre were the tall gates, now undergoing the bat- |‘ which he could serve them more sigually thanby coming to his res- when she recalled it in her own solitude, her heart had half assented. She 
tery of the citizens, which opened upon a square, lofty, paved court or cue. On the other hand, a thousand | ways would still be open to ap- | remembered how tenderly—with what an ardent and gentle worship— 
hall, supported by columns, and forming a carriage-way up to the foot of ade couciliate the offended citizens. Add to all which, Giacomo | he pressed her hand; her own hand trembled then to the touch which at 
staircase. Originally you passed through the hall into a garden beyond, — f, like all those on whom classical literature and the early histories | the time it had coldly rejected. When moreover, she heard, through their 
but when the building had been converted into a residence for ackame : Rome and of Greece were just re-opening, was distinguished by an ar-| common friend Petrarch, of the noble manner in which he had refused 
and made a part, in fact, of the university, a wall had been erected, sepa- c aan for liberty. Without seeking actually to intermeddle in the | the aid of Pepoli, and chose death rather than the least dishonour, and 
rating the garden from the house. This wall, though lofty, did not, how- ee affairs of the city, he and his amsogiates were accustomed—pro- thought to herself—this man loved me:—all her heart was won. Alas! 
grat, tiie to the lovel of the ool of the hell; beth Tight andl Ole eee ok rly in much the same manner as the German students of the present | too late! 
mitted from above it, and you still saw the topmost branches of the er-; i proclaim and uphold the cause of freedom in their songs, and | She now knelt at the tomb of Giacomo, afflicted with regret that 
ange-trees and the summits of the fountains that were playing in the gar- | hie - e oratory of the winecup. They might be calculated on as stanch | amounted to remorse. She raised her head—she raised her hand—there 
den beyond. From either side of this ball rose the broad and marble riends to the republic, and deadly opponents to the tyranny. To gam was that within it which glittered in the moonbeam. But her hand was 
staircase which led into the interior of the house. Upon both branches | °V this band of ardent and enthusiastic spirits, would be a great step in | arrested. Petrarch, a frequent visitor at the tomb, had seen and pre- 
of this noble staircase, whose steps faced the entrance, Giacomo stationed the prosecution of his ambitious enterprise. Even their neutrality would | vented this movement of despair. “No! no!’’ he cried. “Beautiful 
his gallant band, armed each of them at least with his rapier, He then — incalculable advantage to him. : | creature, and too much beloved--live on—live! And when some other 
commissioned one of his companions to proclaim to the besiegers from a| _ - — had been always well received by one who was anxious to| Giacomo appears, make compensation to heaven—by loving him !”— 
window above, that if they would cease their battering, and retreat a few = all sorts of golden opinions, and tnerefore desirous to be thought an | B/ackwood’s Mag. 
paces from the gates, they should be opened to them. | i ee aud —— . On oe ~~ me!  — 
To this the crowd assented, presuming that it could imply ine} as” . © ambitious nobleman singularly courteous, and not | y 
dion Gink otamtentes. The apekt ignaen thes opened. Ther! twee. indisposed to listen to his ardent vindication of Giacomo. With the usual | THE OLD JUDGE; OR LIFE IN A COLONY. 
ward; but the staircase they thought to ascend so readily was occupied | — of such men, Pepoli appeared to be listening to the reasoning of | BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘SAM BLICK THE CLOCKMAKER.” 
every inch of it by a brave phalanx, which awaited them with glittering 1¢ young advocate, whilst he was revolving only his own thoughts, and yo ty. THE KEEPING-ROOM OF AN INN: OR, THE CUSHION 
swords, beld forward in spear fashion, tier above tier. The first rank of | ae Bee unwilling to let it appear tpat predeterminations of his o@n were | DANCE ; 
this disordered multitude had no desire whatever to be thrust forward by | the results of another's eloquence. : ‘ ; ‘ aotne — x . 
those in the rear on the points held forth by this determined phalanx. A! .. ‘Let mesee your unfortunate friend,” he said, with a sort of relenting| Miss Glee had one of the most beautiful complexions I ever beheld: 
great number of them passed harmless between the two staircases, but | ray ‘something, perhaps, may be done—I cannot tell. But you see) and a head of hair Venus herself might have envied. She had not to learn 
the wall we have described prevented any egress in that direction; and | the whole town is in arms agatnst him. I shall be risking,” he added that night for the first time that she was pretty: her beau and her glass 
when the lower part of the hall was quite Gi. Ge tirtashe ceaenel | with a smile,—for there is nothing more common with crafty men than to had informed her of that fact long ago. Her mouth was exquisite, and 
Se cotnael bibticen tend of the crowd Whe Gedieed to cetreat, ond these | apeek ~ very truth in a light jestiag manner, giving their earnest mo- | you could not withdraw your eyes from it, fur her utter wee was 90 eapid 
who, knowing nothing of the peril of their companions, were still urging wes the air of sport, and so expressing and disgaising themselves at the that it was necessary to. watch its motions to hagee's 5 her. There 
forward. The struggle rose to a combat. The students, who, at the ex, | Same time— { shall be risking all my popularity with the good Bolog-| was something inex pressibly droll in the manner in which her words were 





























press desire of Giacomo, stood steadily at their post, and preserved a dead | — I must proceed cautiously.” +e blended, or rather fused, together. Miss Lucy told me she was a little 
silence, were undisturbed spectators of the tumult, and saw their adver- | |, Ny age back, full of sanguine hope, to his friend, and repeated the aflected, but she was evidently mistaken, for ner conversation Came so 
saries in desperate strife, the one against the other. | resu tof his mission. Giacomo shook his head mournfully, He was naturally from her lips, nobody could suppose for a minute Art had any 
-. i } MP + : oe : _ | slow to enter into the exhilarating prospects placed before him. Per- | thing to do with it; and, besides, her hair was dressed with an easy neg- 

They seemed to be on the point of obtaining, in this singular manner, a | haps he hed , & Prosy pis . i hat she Piye Bede i she did sige A we 
blcodless victory, when Andrea, the uncle of Constantia, together with | laps be hac read deeper into the character of this man than Petrarch. | ligence Of appearance that showed she did not think she required any ad- 


: , fhe iuterview which Pepoli desir ace hat circui yentitious aid to set off her appearance to advantage. O chee 
the Podesta, made their appearance, with such military force as could be | , iuterview which Pepoli desired took place. What circuitous | ventit ud 0 6 her appearance to advantag n one cheek and 
Tht. he’ 3 A : terms the ambitious man employed to suggest the price which was to be shoulder long ringlets fell in rich profusion, on the other the hair was 
assembled at the moment. This had immediately one good effect; the | vaid for his int liati kno’ but tl il the lip of dressed plain; a graceful festoon covered the upper part of the cheek 
. : . ., s s 7a ) ys 2 . 2 ) 2s8e t t °e 2 “Overe 2 3) . > 
crowd without, by making way for the Podesta, released their compani- es utermediation, we do not Know; but the smile on the lip « I eet Sato . Ba gel , 
rae 2s pa x Meahetes . , ',,, | Giacomo was interpreted as the smile of intelligence and acquiescence. aud the returned end was simply fastened with a comb. 
ons within, still struggling for escape. The military force of the Podesta | ¢, ; . : ee 5 ; eee : ; : ‘ 
= : , - See | Of intelligence it certainly was. At this interview it was agreed that Her sister Jane was as light as a fairy, and as easy in all her motions. 
soon stood confronted with the little band of students. Yet these were so | } = : 5 ; a f ; ’ : ee 
: : nate | the student should assemble together some of the most ardent and influ- She was a dark beauty—a deep brunette. She worea most provokingly 
well placed, had so decidedly the advantage of position, and their oy rice a ~ 5 d - ; ‘adie ; ‘ ; : : 
ag i c gt | ential of his friends, that he should present Pepoli to them, and induce short frock and petticoat—indeed she could not help it, the snow was so 
leader was so well known for his prowess and indomitable courage, that | them to dwe: tof llegi d fidelity hi se, in return for deep—but it displayed the sweetest little foot and ankle in the world 
there was a great unwillingness to commence the attack, and very loud ar a sort of allegiance and fidelity to his cause, in return for I play 





: : | the ai » pledge i ' ing Flac 8 yas Vv ected, : i se 2 al 
calls were made upon them to surrender to the majesty of the law. | — ar pr ergs If to bring 4 erage hi : ree ne My ee very Sateen Ot prided mores . ape hee nper se ; She Lape 
For Giacomo, the combat was what his blood boiled for. Would that ithe liberty allowed by the Podesta to his prisoner, it was not at she ght, sometimes gave people what she called a piece o 


he could have fought single-handed—he alone—and perilled, and have a mol pes. this meeting. He was permitted to invite to supper y"aigges oo —— ee in the dress wae gs young la. 
lost his life! But when he saw the respected form of the uncle of Con- | °.S0USitera le number of his most fuithful adherents and intimate asso- | dies, unless In its similarity; each boving broad black riband sandals to 
i 2 . srime F ire ciates. It being understood that Pepoli was to be one of the guests, their shoes; alittle gauze half-handkerchies pinned on the shoulders, and 
stantia—when he reflected that the experiment he had so long desired, dete wes ett ta ) se epus oo 8 fe Silas menaelliliies ts st Reaen thee teust delxte tamad dertully cl 
had been made and failed—that the cold virgin whom he had left up stairs | The ee cs ec ah ps god granting this permission. ‘ alling _— m 'y mew — ‘d nay Pleo agg re pon Pr er "MM — 
was sti!l invincible, whoever else he might conquer or resist, and that he é ‘5 Ipper passe d ot , a8 may be supposed under such circumstances, tothe figure y——s0 much, ludeed, as 0 create great admiration in 2 r Ste- 
: te “ptr os ; 3 : | with little hilarity. Being brought to a conclusion, Giacomo, at whose phen, who vowed they were as straight as bulrushes; and black mitts on 
should be exposing the lives of his compa .ions in acombat where to him | ,: 4, oak Penal. coteenbedl ten ; col , , ie nena eteimoidarel eit tia taal tn aueie dlc 
there was pow no victory—he lowered his sword, and made treaty of ; . ae I dll, entreated the attention of his guests. He rose and ad- the ir hane — wenn on the a , ga day ours. 3 
peace with the Podesta. On consideration that none other but himself recess them, ide began by proclaiming the intended mediation of Pe- _ Miss Lucy s sisters having joined the party, the commissary resumed 
should suffer any species of penalty for that day’s transaction, he offered | poli in his behalf. Cheers followed this announcement. He proceeded his violin and put us all in motion, and we were soon in the mazes ofa 
to resign Constantia to her uncle, and himeelf to the pleasure of the Po- to enlarge on the wealth, the power, the manife’t pre-eminence in the country-dance, our fair hostess and myselt leading off, and Mr. Stephen 
p ve é TI a Sakae: edits Gaee CaE eaentells bla commusiions alae state which Pepoli had acquired. The students still applauded, but the keeping time to the music with his foot, and occasionally making us a!) 
oa od cS othe anlar Wo in th y eile I ian exact drift of chese somewhat ambiguous praises—ambiguous iu the mouth laugh with his original and eccentric remarks. The ice was now broken, 
i es See | ofa republican speaking of a republican—they could not well perceive. and we all became as well acquainted as if we had known each other for 
CHAPTER III. | Pepoli alone seemed to understand and to approve. He then solemnly | years. Tea and-coffee were introduced and the dancing renewed ; after 
: . ' ec called upon his friends to take an oath with him before he died. which we had asupper, and a most substantial one it was. In addition to 
While all this tumult was raging round the house, and within the heart) ‘* But you shall not die!” was the exclamation with which both Pepoli a turkey, ducks, chickens, and tongues, was a large ham, the upper sur- 
of Giacomo, the student's lamp was burning, how calm, how still, in the | and the student interrupted him. face of which was garnished with cloves of different sizes inserted per- 
remote and secluded chamber of his friend Petrarch! To him, out of a|  * An oath,” he continued, not heeding this interruption, “ which I ex- pendicularly,and presenting a striking resemblance to a newly cleared 
kind and considerate regard, and from no distrust in his zeal or attach-| act from you in the name of friendship, in the name of virtue, in the name field dotted with its black charred stumps of trees. Large tarts (or pies, 
ment, the ardent lover had concealed his perilous enterprise. Remote | of liberty. Is it not generous, this otfer of Pepoli—of him who has been as they are universally called in this country), baked in plates, and com- 
from the whole sctne, and remote from all the passions of it, sat the | the champion of the citizen against the student—the most popular man in posedof apples, cranberry, pumpkins, and wild gooseberry, were distri- 
= sage; not remote, however, from deep excitements of his own. | all Bologna,—it is not generous that he should step forward to rescue my buted with a view rather to abundance than order; and reflected great 
ar from it. Reflection has her emotions thrilling as those of passion. | life from the blind rage and mad injustice of the multitude? But you credit on the skill of Miss Lucy, for their flavour and quality were really 
He who has not closed his door upon the world, and sat down with | must understand there is a certain price to be given for this generosity. excellent. Home-made preserves consisting of the ordinary fruits and 
books and his own thoughts in a solitude like this—may have lived, we | You do not expect him to sacrifice his popularity, which in his power, out | berries of the country, occupied and ornamented the centre of the table; 
care notin how gay a world, or how passionate an existence,—he has yet | of mere compassion to one who has never courted nor applauded him, | and cakes of every variety and form, among which the favourite and very 
an excitement to experience, which, if not so violent, is far more pro-| without receiving, in returu, some compensation. If you accept his ben- palatable doughnut was most conspicuvus, and distributed wherever sui- 
longed, deeper, and moré sustained than any he has known,—than any | efits, you must forward his counsels, you must promote his designs. Say, | ficient space could be found for them. Cider, ginger-beer, and wine, 
which the most brilliant scenes, or the most clamorous triumphs of life, | will you swear ?” with something more potent for strong heads like Mr. Stephen's, though 
out faraioh. What is all the sparkling exhilaration of society, the witti- ‘Yes! yes! we swear!"’ was the general response. not so freely used, were as liberally provided. It was the first rural eu- 
est and the fairest,—what all the throbbings and perturbations of love | > Students of Bologna!” he proceeded, elevating his voice, “I accept tertainment I had witnessed; and I understand that, though a similar one 
itself, compared with the intense feeling of the youthful thinker, who has | this mark of your friendship. for my sake you have promisedito swear. | cannot, of course, be so suddenly produced elsewhere as at an inn, they 
man, and God, and eternity for his fresh contemplations,—who, for the | Now hear the oathI propose, and to which I bind you. This man offers are equally abundant and good in every substantial farmer’s house in the 
first time, perceives in his solitude all the grand enigmas of human exis-| me my life, and the price of it is—the liberty éf Bologna! Fellow stu- province. Then came the best and the merriest dance of all, that which 
tence lying unsolved about him? His brow is not corrugated, his eye 18 | dents, Romeo de’ Vepoli aims at the tyranny. Swear that you will never, leaves the most agreeable and enduring impression—the last. It was the 
not inflamed : he sits calm and serene—a child would look into his face | on any condition, for any boon, aid him in his flagitious enterprise; that cushion-dance. We all formed a ring, in the centre of which was placed 
and be drawn near to him—but it seems to him that on his beating heart you will thwart, and resist, and combat it to the utmost. . Swear that you | a gentleman with a bellin his hand; the company then danced round him 
the very hand of God is lying. will, atall times, reject his mediation—as I now reject utterly and with | several times. When he rang the bell the dancing ceased, and he selected 
* ° * * . scorn, the service that he proffers me. Iunmask him to youereIdie. I, | any lady he pleased and kissed her; then she took his place and the 
A loud knocking was beard. On opening the door, a fellow student, | too, have lived for one good purpose. This man, my friends, would be | sane ceremony was repeated, the choice devolving upon her as a matter 








breathless with haste, rushed into the room, and related the tragical | tyrant of Bologna—swear to me that he shall not!”’ |of course. To give the ladies their due, they protested loudly against 
event which had taken place at the house of their common friend Gi- There was a pause of a few seconds Sut was soon evident that the | this amusement, and it was with som reluctance they consented to joi 
acomo. noble spirit—of patriotism and of self-sacrifice—of their admired friend, | in it at all. Their choice [much to the chagrin of the gentlemen, who 

Petrarch immediately descended and ran to meet his friend. He found had found a genuine response in all his hearers. He bad touched the true | pronounced the selection unfair] always fell on young Master Linn, a lad 
him already a prisoner! The Podesta, willing, however, to treat the un- | chord. Carried forward by his disinterested enthusiasm, and pledged by | of fourteen years of age, who was the recipient of all their favours ; but 


happy student with as much lenity as possible, had. converted his own, the promise he had somewhat artfully extorted from them, they rose, and | they could not be prevailed apon to alter the arrangement ; while, vt 
apartments into his prison. He well knew, also, the honourable charac- | With one voice repeated the vath proposed to them. Pepoli, pale and | the other hand, they invariably fled before they would subm:t to the tor 


ter of his prisoner; the granting this indulgence enabled him to exact his | @ghats, and utterly confounded, and catching here and there the flashing of | feit themselves; and frequently it was not until they had reached the 
word of honour not to escape, and he probably judged, considering the | the half drawn steel, made a pre¢ ipitate retreat. Ofall the assembly, Pe nextroom that they were overtaken and compelled to pay toll, and not 
extreme popularity of Giacomo in the university, that this was a greater | trarch alone remained silent—he alone failed, or forgot, to take the oath | then without a considerable struggle. However, notwithstanding the ré- 
security for his safe custody than any walls, or any guard, which he had | —full of concern for the safety of his noble friend, full of admiration for | luctance manifested by them at first to take a part in the cushion-dance 
at his command in Bologna. his greatness, he fell weeping upon his neck. it had the effect of exhilarating the spirits of every one so much, that they 

Petrarch was horror-struck when he came fully to apprehend the ex- CONCLUSION very civilly consented to its repetition, and it was immediately renew d 
treme peril to which his friend had exposed himself. Whatever were fects a8 with increased animation. Mr. Stephen was so delighted with it, neve! 


his motives, he had committed, in fact, a capital offence, and one to be After this, there was no more hope for the prisoner. If to the anger of 
classed amonget the most heinous; it was the crime of abduction he had | the Bolognese was added the determine! enmity of Romeo de’ Pepoli, 


. : id 
having seen it before, that he lamented most pathetically he was too o/¢ 
to participate init; and yowed, with many extraordinary protestations 
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expressed in still more extraordinary language, that he thought the union 


of kissing and dancing the greatest invention of modern times. 

“fa my dey it was plaguy formal,” he said: “it was merely join 
hands, go two or three times round, cross over, and then obeisance. Oh! 
catch a chap waltzing, or whatever you call it, then with his arms ronnd 
a gall’s waist! why it would make old mothers and mai/en aunties fairly 
faint! Ludeed [ aint just sure it wouldu’t kill them on the spot! What 
a dauce this cusaion-dance would be for a man like me—wouldn’t it ?— 
that has a pair of arms long enough to take two forfeits all at oncet? 
Ah, Broadcloth!” patting Layton on the shoulder so earnestly as nearl 
to dislocate it, ** you and Miss Lucy may talk of ghosts till you are tired, 
man, give me the rael ig 

‘Here it is,” said Miss Lucy, handing him a tumbler of what she 
called m sogauy, but which looked uncommonly like brandy and water, 
—‘‘here itis; but (and she lowered her voice) don’t talk nonsense afore 
the strangers, or p’raps they will think they can do so teo, and that I 
won't stand.” 

“Right,” said Stephen; “I see it all with half an eye. I take, for a 
nod isas good as a wink toa blind horse. Your health, my beautiful 
young rose-bud !”” 

Ihave before explained that a door opened into the keeping-room, 
which concealed the (almost perpendicular) staircase leading to the bed- 
rovms occupied by the family, Several times during the evening 1 had 
beard whispering and laughing behind this door; but while we were 
occupied in the last dance it suddenly flew open with great violence 
and gave admittance to a very unexpected addition to our party. Three 
little boys, brothers of Miss Lucy (who had been sent early to bed that 
they might be out of the way, but who had been attracted by the music 
and taken post there for the purpose of peeping through the crevices and 
key-hole), in their eagerness to obtain a good view, had forced the latch 
aud were precipitated into the centre of the room among the company, 
with uo other covering on than their shirts, and exhibited a confused 
heap of bare heads, legs, and arms. As a matter of course, the young 
ladies were dreadfully shocked and alarmed, and screamed violently ; 
Sut the uproarious shouts of delight with which the unwitting intruders 
were received by the rest of the company were so irresistible, that the 
contagion of the merriment overcame their nervousness, and at last they 
joined heartily in the general laughter. The two eldest boys, as soon as 
they recovered from the shock of their fall and surprise, made good their 
retreat; but the youngest, running behind Miss Lucy, endeavoured to 
eavelope himself in the folds of her clothes, and thereby conceal the 
want of his own; and, in so doing, threatened to reduce her to the same 
state of destitution as himself. After an ineffectual struggle on her part to 
extricate hergelf from his embarrassing embraces, she retreated back- 
wards to the #aircase, aud then turning round, pushed the little offender 
in, find shut the door upon him, with no gentle admouition to go to bed 
aud a smack that sounded somewhat louder than a kiss, which was ful- 
owed by au exclamation very unlike laughter. 

‘Weil I never, in all my born days!” said Miss Lucy. 

‘Nor I either!” said Miss Glee. “ Did you ever?’ 

: W ell, L want to know,” said Miss Ling. 

_ Say no more about it, ladies,” added the commissary, resuming his 

violin, “it’s your turn with the bell, Miss Lucinda. Come, begin " 

“Ay, ‘come to Frink !’” said Stephen, and the order of the evening ‘was 
again restored, 

_ As soon as the dauce was concluded, Mr. Stephen, who had been ex- 
remely excited by the sight aud sound of the forfeits, and the “ distress” 
tuder which they were * levied,” sprang forward from his seat with 
great animation, and, taking up the tongs and shovel, placed them trans- 
versely ou the tloor. 

“T will show you new, my beauties,” he said, “the prettiest, and 
spryest, aud diflicultest dance you ever see,—‘ the kitchen-dance !"” Few 
mencan go through that with the cross-hop and double back-shuile 
yuick as wink, without as much as touching or brushing with heel or 
toe; aud women can’t do it—no how they can’t work it, on account of 
their frock-tails, It requires a quick eye, aclear head, and an active 
‘oot, | caa tell you; and with boots like mine I defy any one here or else- 
where to do it as supple as Ican. General,” he said, addressing him- 
self to the young commissary, to the infinite amusement of every body 
present, ‘cau you play ‘ Zacky in the meal-tub ?”” 

‘*Zacky inthe meal-tub!’” replied the other, repeating his words in 
aunfeigned astonishment; “no: Inever heard of it befure!”” 

“ Well, ‘ Jinny Kitoory ?’ ” 

No, my gvod fellow,” 
neither. 

‘Well, ‘High Betty,’ that will do. 

yals-and candles ?”’ 





he said, laughing ; “ nor ‘Jinny Kitoory, 


Can you play that, my young 
‘No Why, what the plague can you play, then? 
up 4 gum-tree,’ or ‘Ob, my kitten, my kitten !’ ” 

How does the latter go?” said the good-natured violinist. 
{may know it under another name.” — 

“Why, this way, my sealed-tender man,” replied Stephen, hamming 
the air for him. ‘Ah, that’s it!’ he continued, exultingly, as the musi- 
cian recoguised the tune; “ that’s it, General Rations! Now, Miss Lucy 
see, that is the way!” and he exhibited feats of agility that, for a man of 
his age, were truly surprising. But the youag ladies were shocked. 
Tuey said the dance was low, uvisy, and vulgar; protested that they had 
never seen or heard it before, and never desired to see it again; and, 
moreover, wondered what sort of society Mr. Stephen must have kept 
to have acquired such coarse nrauners and savage habits. It might do for 
negroes, they said, but it certainly* was not tit, and never was intended, 
to be exhibited before company. If it failed, however, to secure the ap- 
probation of the ladies, it was duly appreciated by the young men, who 
were uncommonty delighted with it, and testified their gratification so 

ly and so warmly that Stephen exclaimed, with evident pride,— 

rs Phat’s nothing, my hearties, to what I oncet{could do, and guess I can 
stiiido; but these confounded boots are as thick and as hardin the sole as 
4 ploughshare. Who can do this!” and,taking up a tumbler filled with 
water, he held his head erect, and, placing the glass on his crown, he put 


Give us ‘ Possum 


“* Perhaps 


oudiv 


tisarms a-kimbo, and commenced anew the ditlcult evolutions of the 
gs aud Shovels,’’ or “ Kitcuen-dance. The unceasing clatter of 


8 boots, the absard and comical expression of his face, and the sin- 
uarly grotesque contortions of his body, convulsed the commissary 
with laughter, who, playing irregularly and withoutregard either to time 
rtune, so disturbed and enraged poor Stephen, that he lost his balance 
ind, entangling his feet between the legs of ihe tongs, he was precipitated 
with his tambler and its contents upou the floor with a crash that seemed 
aten a descent into the cellar. 
“Who is that dreadfal man?” said Miss Glee. 
[am sure I don't know,” said Miss Linn, with a disdainful toss of 
‘T pretty cuin. “ He is no acquaintance of mine, | assure you; but 
rie — he is, he is quite tipsy, L am sure. Come, let’s be moving now, 
or it’s getting well ou to morning, and I am dreadfully frightened,” 
Lucy, dear,” said Miss Lucinda, in a patronising and expostulatory 
tone, ‘* why do you admit such creatures as that fellow into the keeping- 
room! he is only fit to herd with the corns in the bar. Who is the hor- 
rid animal, and Where in the world does he come from?” 
“Oh, it’s only his way, dear,’’ said Lucy. “ He is a sort of oddity— 
a kind of privileged person. Nobody minds him. He is Mr. Stephen 
Richardson, of Bear river in Clements.” 
‘Oh, so I should think !” replied the other; ‘‘ but bears are dangerous, 
and ought not to be suffered to go at large 4 
Lest they should hug!” said Mr. Stephen, who, hearing these flatter- 
ing remarks, came softly up behind his fair defamer, and, seizing her 
round the waist, lifted her up aud punished the sweet, pert little darling 
as he called her, by passing his rough beard first over one of her cheeks, 
and then over the other, and greatly increased their colour at the risk 
i the blood, and thea kissing her, to her inexpressible morti- 











lrawing 
Nhcation. 
_ the sleds were now at the door, and the young ladies took a most af- 
‘ectionate leave of their guests, who, on their part, hoped the Misses Neal 
would sooa come and see them sociably, for it was really an age since 
they had met; and besides, they were very lonely in the winter, being 
moped to death in the house, unable to get out for the depth of the snow 
ind the unbroken state of the roads. | 
Me, so as to see them safely over the drifts; and the commissary con- 
voyed (as Stephen called it) the two Misses Glee. 


1 . " + ! 
We had scarcely proceeded a hundred yards when we were all pre | 


t 


Pitated into a snow-bank, which was the cause of much merriment, as 
iry ever arises from a fall upon the untrodden and newly fallen 
It showed, however, the necessity of precaution. I, therefore, 
took my seat in the centre, and, extending out both my arms, one lady 
k my right hand ‘nu her left, aud the other my left in her right, which 
id the eifect of making a secure, sociable, and agreeable support ; though 


1 


Snow, 


8 Miss Lucinda said, one that nothing bat the danger of upsetting could | 
y. When we returuved we sat by the fire after the family had retired | read, was the last idea 


istif 


‘ 


{ accompanied the Misses Linn | 


for the night, smoked our cigars, and chatted over the events of the eveu- | have rushed down stairs, but steps were heard ascending. 
ng. Iwas expressing my gratification to Barclay at having had such a 


peegay Ty sng of seeing the mode in which people in the settle- 
ment in this country live; when he said,— 

‘Asa stranger, you would be apt to be misled by what you have seen 
this night. Don’t undervalue these girls from their freedom of manner. 
That freedom arises from the perfect security engendered by their situa- 
tion. Many of them are connected, and all of them are neighbours and 
friends. They sueet like one family, and live with and towards eachother 
as such. Hach individual is dependant on the rest for mutual assistance 
and good offices, and they cunstitute themselves all the society they have. 
The protection that forms and ceremonies throw round the members of 
large communities is not here needed. When there is no aggression to 
be dreaded, defences are not required. They are a simple-minded, warm- 
hearted, hospitable, and virtuous people. The levity you see is the 
levity of good spirits and conscious safety. The frank and easy demean- 
our (you would call it boldness elsewhere) is the manner of childhood, 
that has grown in both sexes into the conduct of maturity. So far as my 
experience goes, I see no danger in it.” 

Jere Mr. Stephen nv a low, prolonged whistle, Whether it was 
designed to ascertain if his old enemy the dog was in the room, or to de- 
note that his means of information were greater than Barclay’s, and led 
to a different conclusion, do notknow. He took up his candle, however, 
and bade us good night; and when he got near the door where the com- 
missary sat, said.— 

-‘ Friend Barclay, there is no danger to the sheep, do you mind, when 
they play inthe pasture by themselves ; but when the wolf paysthem a 
visit, the closer they keep to home the better.” 


——— 
LE PREMIER PAS, OR THE FIRST STEP. . 


We agrechens. that in this popular proverb, two several matters are 
confused together under one name, thus giving to it a greater force than 
it should legitimately possess; the premier pas not only signifies that first 
step one takes on any of the high roads which conduct to wealth or hon- 
ours, but under the same title is also included, we suspect, those startling 
turns and fricks of fortune, on which no human wit can calculate, and | 
which raise 4 man suddenly into some new and unexpected position in 
the world. All kinds of fortunate starting points are mingled together 
inone view, and under vue title ; and thus, the first step becomes magni- 
fied into half the journey, as indeed it is sometimes the whole of it. 

For instance—a Meinherr Tetteaborn was passing the weary, half-em- 
ployed hours at a merchant’s desk, kicking his heels, probably, on one 
of those tall uneasy stools which, with strange mockery of disproportion, 
raise the lowest functionary to the highest footing, but which neverthe- 
less contribute to preserve the due distinctions of society, by iuflicting 
all possible discomfort on the elevated sitter. Perhaps there was some 
association of ideas between the military profession, and the equestrian 
position he occasionally found it convenient to assume ; however that 
may be, Meinherr Tettenborn suddenly bethought him, that he would 
bestride a high-trotting horse instead of his tall black stool. He threw 
away the pen for the sword. At this time all Europe was up in arms 
against Napoleon ; so that, although he entered the service of the Em- 
oped of Russia, he was still but enlisting in the common cause, in which 
nis own Germany was more interested than any other country. He en- 
tered, as may be supposed, in the lowest rank of officers; and, as cornet, 
or with some such title, you may picture him at the head of a small troop 
of horse, despatched for forage or some ordinary service of the like kind. 
As he was thus conducting his little troop, he spied “ something black” 
lying in a field by the side of the road. He cantered up to it. The 
sometning black was nothing less than a small park of artillery, sixteen 
| guns, which the enemy had left behind them, perhaps in some false 
| alarm, or for want of horses to draw them, but apparently for the very 

purpose of being captured by Meiuherr Tettenborn. He ordered up his 
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did not display. There was nothiag for it but to leap into what he cal- 
led his bed, and hide beneath the biankets, always presuming they were 
long enough to cover both extremities at once. The minister, undeter 
red by the difficulties of the ascent, and animated by his antry to- 
wards Pauline, continued to mount, and at length entered the poet's re- 
treat. Great are the eccentricities of genius, and lamentable the re- 
sources of pride and poverty, thought Fouche, as he gently drew the 
blankets down, and discovered the dismayed Dubois. Some conciliatory 
words relieved him of his terror. The awful visit of the minister of po 
lice had terminated—could it be credited !—in an iavitation to breakiast 
with him next morning. 

Judge if he failed in his appointment; judge if he was not surprised 
beyond all measure of astonishment, when the minister Peeks asked 
him whether he would accept so trifling a post as that of Commissaire- 

eneral of Police of the Isle of Elba, with we know not how many hun- 

reds of francs per annum, with half-a-year’s salary in advance, and al) 
travelling expenses paid. The little condition was added that he must 
quit Paris directly, for the post had been too long vacant, and there were 
reasons which demanded his immediate presence at Elba. How he con- 
trived to accept with any gravity, with a broad grin upoa his face, can 
never be known. He would certainly have bounded to the ceiling ; but 
by good fortune, or happy instinct, he had convulsively clasped his chair 
with both hands, and so anchored himself to the ground. 

Off he started the very next day, happier than Sancho Panza, to the 
government of his island; for his post virtually constituted him the gover- 
nor of Elba. Nor was the stream of his good fortune half exhausted. 
For immediately on his arrival he was appealed to for a decision, between 
two rich and rival capitalists, both desirous of undertaking to work cer- 
tain mines lately discovered inthe island. One offered him u large share 
in the future profits ; the other a large sum of ready money. Our gover- 
nor decided for the ready money. 








When a gallant man renders a service, he does not run and proclaim it 
immediately. Fouche allowed a few days to transpire before he waited 
ou Pauline. He then alluded to the appointment he had made; he hoped 
yet content with the manner in which he bad provided for her client, 

ubois, 
“ Dubois! Dubois!’ said the lady, “1 know of no Dubois.” 
_ The whole affair had entirely escaped her memory. Fouche assisted™ 
In recalling it. 

_“ Oh, true!” she said, “ the brother of my chambermaid; well, did you 
give him any little employment? What did you make of him?” 

“Fouche saw his error, bit his lips, and let the subject pass. 

That very evening a messenger was despatched to recall Dubois—and 
home he came; but “ with money in both pockets ’—a little capital of 
solid francs. Poet as he was, the man had sense; he did not spend, but 
invested it, and the revénue enabled him to assume the life and bearing 
ofa gentleman. We leave him prospering, and to prosper. 

It is said, that Fouche did all he could to keep this story secret. But 
Pauline discovered the truth, and was malicious enough to disclose it 
to Napoleon, who more than once jested his minister on his governor of 
Elba. 

There is a sort of premier pas known, we believe, amongst gamesters— 
at least, trusted to very implicitly, we remember, amongst schoolboy 
gamesters—that which commences a run of good lack When the cards 
or the dice, have been cruelly against us, if the tide once turn, it will flow 
steadily for some time in its new and happier direction. In the palace 
of a certain Russian prince, whose name of course it is impossible to re- 
member, for it is one of those names you do not think of attemping to pro- 
nounce even to yourself—you /ook at it merely, and use it as the Chinese 
their more learned combinations of characters, where they pass at once 
from the visible sign to the idea, without any intermediate oral stage. In 
the palace of this prince, you are surprised to see in the most splendid of 
its splendid suite of apartments, suspended behind a glass case—a set of 


iP ; 
| little troop, Harnessed their horses to the guns, and rode back triumphant (),4-ye8s! common harness for a couple of coach horses, such a8 you may 


|tothe camp. The Emperor himself was present. News was speedily 
| brought him of the capture of a park of qrtillery, and the illustrious vie- 
| tor was introduced, Many questions were not asked of the how, or the 
when, or the where; the guns happened to be particularly welcome ; the 
| Emperor took from his own neck the order of the [ron Cross, and sus- 
| pended it round the neck of the fortunate young soldier, greeting him, 
|; at the same time with the title of General Tettenborn! The general 
| was a brave maa, was equal to his new position, captured other guns in 





another manner, aud rose, we will not venture to say how high in the 
| Imperial service. 


In a very amusing collection of anecdotes, entitled, Fetes et Souvenirs | his mansion itself, and lost it. 


du Congres de Vienne, par le Comte A. de la Garde, there is a good story 
told of one of these capricious visitations of Fortune, which came,— 
where Fortune does not often play her more amiable tricks,—to a 
miserable poet, releasing him at once from poverty and his jaded muse. 
We regret to be obliged to tell the story from memory. We ouglit to 
have preserved the book, if only out of gratitude—tor it was the most 
pleasant travelling companion, the best fellowship for a diligence or a 
steam-boat, we remember to have encountered. But the market price 
of the small paper-bound volumes (such was the shape in which it came 
{to us) was so little—it being one of those editions'which the journalisis 
ou the Continent often print to distribute gratis to the subscribers to 
their journal—that no pains were taken to preserve it. Very absurd! 
We print books so cheap, that the book loses half its value: it is bought 
and not read; or read once, and:thrown aside, or destroyed. 
A POET'S LUCK. 

Poor Dubois was one of that unhappy class, which we are given to un- 
| derstand is dying out in Europe (we hope for the sake of suffering ha 
manity that this is true); of that class, which we in England ased to call 
' Grub Street poets. He flourished at the time of the Empire, and had been 

flourishing during the whole of the eventful period that preceded the ele- 
vation of Napvleon. Poor Dubois had alternately applauded and satir- 








ised all parties, and written songs for all seutiments; but had extracted | 


very little either of praise or pocket-mouey from any of the reigning 
powers, whether republican or imperial. 
young in years, but with worn-out rhymes, he was lamenting one day to 
his sister his me!ancholy and hopeless fate. This damsel! was in tbe ser- | 
vice of Paaline the sister of Napoleon. “Write me a sonnet,” said she, | 
“about Pauline, and about beauty, and let me try what I can do.” A} 
beautiful sonnet, and a sonnet about beauty, are two very different 
things. Dubois made nething of his task, but did it out of hand: his 
sister took the sonnet with her. ; 
it was not long before she Lad an opportunity, in her capacity of femme 
de chambre, of speaking to Pauline about her brother the poet. She pro- 
| duced her sonnet about beauty. 
but the writer, and a few afflicted friends, and those he‘ oic souls who do 
things to say they have done them, ever do read sonnets ; but she glanced 
her eye down the rhymes, and saw her own name In harmonious con- 
| nexion with some very sweet epithets. Therefore she asked. whut she 
| could do for the poet—what it was he wanted? Alas! every thing! was 


appoint. | fessed it was not a stone—it was merely an imitation. 


| the prompt and candid reply,—some little post, some modest 
meut, 

Now it happened that Fouche at that time was doing his best to conci- | 
liate the fair Pauline, who, with or without reason, had show 
| humour against the minister of police. é 
to make use of his power in favour of any of her friends. ‘“ Well,” said 
| the good natured Pauline, * this Fouche is always plaguing me to ask for 
| something; give me my desk.” ; 

A lady’s pen upon the smooth vellum—you know how fleetly it runs, 


| The style, the very elegance of the note demands it. Dubois was in an 
| instant, and most charmingly, converted into aman of neglected genius 
| and unmerited distress. What was the happy tura of expression is lost 
| to us for ever; but as Fouche read the note, he understood that there was 
a man of talent to be assisted, and what was still more to the purpose, 
an opportunity of showing his gallantry to Pauline. ; 

The next day the minister rode forth in state accompanied by four 
mounted gens-d’armes. Following the address which had been given bim, 
|he found himselfin one of the least inviting parts of Paris, far better 
kuown to his own myrmidons of police than to himself But, arrived 
before the enormous pile of building which was said to enclose our poet 
amidst.its swarm of tenants, he made vain inquiries for Monsieur Dubois. 
At last an old crone came to his assistance; she remembered him; she 
had washed for him, and had never been paid. If you do not wish to be 
forgotten by all the world, take care there is .ome one living to whom 
| you are in debt. 
|" Meanwhile Dubois, from his aérial habitation, had heard his owa name 
| pronounced, and looking out at wiudow caught sight of the gens-d’armes. 


| 


| 


| For which of his satires or libels he was to andergo the honour of prose- clare x e Count, 
yetical effusions were at last to | self, will give you 50,000 rubles for it. 1 


cution, he could not divine; but that his px i L 
| bring him into hapless notoriety, was the only conclusion he could arrive at. 
“hat he was still perfectly s ife, inasmuch as write what he would nobody 
likely to suggest itself to the poet. 
So much fur 


and what pretty exaggeration of phrase mast necessarily flow from it. | 


Pauline did not exactly read it; no one | pare 1d ) it to | ‘ } \ 
’ | found no difficulty in edging himself amongst the grandees of the society, 


| This man wore upon his finger a superb diamond ring. 
riosity, inquired what might be the value of so magnificent a stone. The 
| Hebrew gentleman, with the most charming candgur ‘in the world, con- 


n a little | was nothing better than paste. 
He had frequently entreated her | 
! 


| 


| 


| 
| 


| 
| 
} 
} 
| 


He would | 80,000 rubles.” 


niture as a cupboard may stand for, the bare walls of his solitary room | 


see in any gentleman’s stable. Of course, it attracts more attention than 
all the pictures, and statues, and marble tables with their porphyry vases 
and gold clocks. ’ 
“The thing you know is neither rich nor rare, 
But wonder how the devil it got there!” 

You inquire, and are told the following story. 

The Prince of was one night led into deep and desperate 
play. He had staked estate after estate, and lost them; he had staked 








| his plate, his pictures, his jewels, the furniture of his house, and lost them; 


The luck would not turn. His carriage 
and horses bad been long waiting for him at the door, he staked them and 
lost! He had nothing more; he threw up the window, and leant out of 
itin utter despair. There stood his carriage and horses, the subject of 
his last wager. He had now nothing left. Yes! There was the harness! 
Nothing had been said of the harness. The carriage and the horses were 
lost, but not the harness. His opponent agreed to this interpretation of 
the wager. They played for the harness. He won! They played for 
the carriage aud horses—he won. They played for the palace, for the 
plate, the pictures, the furniture—he won. They played for estate after 
estate—h still won. He won all back again, and rose from that table 
the same rich man he had sat down to it. Had he not good reason to 
suspend that harness in his very best saloon? ' 

* There is such a thing as a first step most fortunately adverse, 1 whose 
failure there is salvation. There are some well known instances where 
wealthy young noblemen bave been rescued from a pernicious habit of 
gaming by a first loss, which, though it partly crippled them, sent them 
back from what might otherwise have proved the road to utter ruin. 
When a man would tamper with any species of vice, a happy misadven- 
ture, thoroughly disgusting him with his experiment, is the most precious 
lesson he ean receive. In the collection of anecdotes we have before 
alluded to, there was one of this kind which strack us very forcibly. It 
is an admirable instance of the bier bit; but here the young man who 
wished to be nibbling at the roguery, (who in this instance happens also 
to be a Russian nobleman,) got so excellent and so salutary a lesson, that 


He was quite in despair. Still | we almost forgive the old and consummate rogue who gave it. 


THE DIAMOND RING. 
The first Congress of Vienna had collected together all manner of Jew 


and Gentile—all who could in any way contribute to pleasure, which 
| seemed the great object of the assembly; for balls, fetes, concerts, pars 
| ties of every description were following in endless succession, till one 


fine morning news came that the lion was loose again. Napoleon had 
broke from Elby—and every one scampered to his own home. Amongst 
the rest was a clever Jew and a rich, who, being very magnificently ap- 
lled and having that to lend which many desired to borrow, had 


The Count of 
was struck with admiration at it, and as a matter of pure cu- 





A real diamond oi 
the same magnitude, he said, would indeed be of- great value, but this 
although a very clever imitation, and as such high y prized by himself, 
The Count requested to look at 1t closer, 
to take it in his hand and examine it; he flattered himself that he knew 
something of precious stones; he —s that it was a real diamond. 
The Hebrew smiled a courteous denial. The Count grew interested in 
the question, and asked permission to show it to a friend. This was 
granted without hesitation, and the Count carried the ring to a jeweller, 
whose opinion upon such a matter he knew must be decisive. Was it a 
diamond or not? It was a diamond, said the jewellef, and of the very 
purest water. Had he any doubt of it? None at all. Would he pur- 
chase it? Why—humph—he could not pretend to give the full value for 


such a stone--it might lie on bis hands for sont time—he would give 
80,000 rubles for it. You will give 80,000 rubles for this ring? I will 


said the jeweller. At that moment, the spirit of covetousness aud of trick- 
ery entered into the soul of the young nobleman. Back he went to his 
Hebrew acquaintance, whom he found seated at the whist table. Ree 
storing him the ring, he said that he was more persuaded than ever that 
it was a real diamond, and that he would give him 50,000 rubles for it 
on the spot. (A pretty profit, he thought, of 30,000 rubles.) The Jew, 
quietly replacing the ring on his finger, protested he would by no means 
rub the gentleman, as he knew that it was not a dia: 10nd. The Count 
urged the matter. At length, after much insistance on the one part, aud 
reluctance ou the other, the proprietor of the ring appealed to his partners 
in the game of whist. “ You see, gentlemen,” said he, ‘ how it is—the 
Count is so confident in his connoisseursiip that he insists upon giving 
me 50,000 rubles for my ring, which I declare t be paste.’’. ** And | de- 
it to bea diamond,” said the Count, “ aud, taking all risk upoo my- 
‘ae bargain was concluded, and 
the ring am . sy changed hands. 
a nn eee “ Here is the ring—let me have the 


The Count flew to the jeweller. ig: 
“ For this! Pooh! itis paste--not worth so many sous 


—worth nothing.” ny : 
The Jew ow rings exactly alike, with the little difference, that in 
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the one was a real stone, in the other an imitation. By dexterously 
changing the one for the other, he had contrived to give this beneficial 
lesson to the young nobieman, which, it isto be hoped, prevented him, 


for ever after, from entering the list with shapers, or trying by unworthy | 


means to overreach his neighbours. 

But to requrn to what is more generally alluded to as the premier pas— 
that first success which starts the aspirant on his road to fortune or to 
fame. 
men, have most frequently to record some happy chance or adventure 


that came to the aid of their skill, knowledge, and industry; and of the } 


first brief, or of the first patient, the history is not unfrequently told with 
singular delight. The story we have to tell, and to which the above re- 


marks and anecdotes may be considered by the reader, if he will, as a | 


sort of preamble, regards the first patient of one who, commencing under 
great difficulties, rose ultimately to the head of his profession. 
THE FIRST PATIENT. 

At that time he was neither officer of the Legion of Honour, nor protessor 
of the Faculty of Paris. Hardly was he known to some few companions 
of his studies. 
the pole of his laniau was fl urishing green in the forest. 

He had obtained his title of physician, and lived in a poor garret—as 
one says—as if there were any garrets that are rich; and to accomplish 
this miserabie result, to have his painted bed-stead, his table of sham ma- 


hogany, two chairs wretchedly stutted, and his books—what etforts hadit | 


not cost him! 

He was so poor! 

Have you ever known any of these indefatigable young students, born 
in the humblest ranks, who spend upon their arid labour their ten, their 
twenty best years of life, without a thought or a care for the pleasures o! 
their age or the passing day ?—youthful stoics who march with firm step, 
and alone, towards an end which, alas! all do not attain! 


You have wept at that old drama, that old eternal scene which is re- | 
counted every day—yet not so old, it is renewed also every day :—the | 


bare chamber, no better than a loft—the truckle bed—the broken pitcher 


—the heap of straw—the sentimental! lithographist will not forget the | 


guttering candle stuck into the neck of a bottle. 
cessories, then for the persons of the scene; 
expects to die in the hospital—his four childrén—al ways four—who have 


not broken their fast that day—aud the mother is lying-in with her fifth 


Thus much for the ac- 


—and it is winter, for these poor people choose winter always for their | 


lying-in. 

On! all this is very true and piteous—I weep with you at the cry of 
those suffering children—at the sobs of their mother. Yet there is ano- 
ther poverty which you know not, which it is never intended that you 
should know. A silent poverty that goes dressed ‘in its black coat, po- 
lished, it is true, where po'ish should not come, and with & slaty hue, 
produced by the frequent application of ink to its threadbare surface. It 
18 a Courageous poverty which resists all aid; even from that fictitious 
fund, adebt, which dresses itself as you would dress, if your coat were 
ten years old; which invites no sympathy; which may be seen in the 
sombre evening stopping a moment before the baker's shop, or the wired 


windows of the money-changer, but passing on again without a sigh | 


heard. Oh, this poverty in a black coat! And then it enters into its cold 
and solitary chamber, without even the sad consolation of weeping with 
another. No Lady Bountiful comes here. In the picture just now des- 
cribed, she would be seen in the background, entering in at the door, 
her servant benina loaded with raiment and provisions. W hat should 
she here? What brings you here, madam? Who could have sent you 
here? Weare rich! If we were poor should we not sell these books? 
all these bouks are ours; madam, we want nothing. Carry your amiable 
charity elsewhere. ; ee 


Our young doctor had installed himself in the fifth floor of that historic | 


street, La Cloitre-Saint-Mery,—a quarter of the town, poor, disinherited, 
sad as himself’ Where else, indeed, could he have carried his mutilated 
furniture, which in other quarters would have only excited distrust? 
There was he Waiting for fortune—not, be it understood, in his bed, but 
following science laboriously, uninterruptedly. His life was so retired, 
80 modest, so silent, that hardly was he known in the house. On the 
day of his arrival, he had said to the porter, or rather porteress, “ Madam, 
I am a doctor, if any one should want me.” This was all the publicity of 
the new doctor, his sole announcement, his only advertisement. As his 
fellow lodgers could gathernothing of him to gratify or excite curiosity— 
as his unfrequented door was always strictly closed, they soon ceased to 
concern themselves about him. His name even was forgotten: 
simply called him ‘he doctor—and with this title our readers also must be 
contented, unless their own ingenuity should enable them to discover 
another. 

One night our doctor heard unaccustomed noises in the house, doors 
slamming, people walking to and fro. Presently some one knocked 
at his dour-—verily at his door. What was it? Was the patient come at 
last—that first patient, so avxiously expected? He was dressed in au 
instant. 

‘Tne Countess is dying = 
directly !”’ 

He was at her bedside in a minute. 

The Countess! Such was the title given in derision to precisely the 
poorest and most miserable old woman in the house. She had been at 
one period of ber life in the service of a noble family as femme-de chambre ; 
and as a wowan who had seen something of the great world, she held un 


some one cried through the door. ‘‘Come 


qualitied strangers at a certain distance, and, to use a common phrase, 


kept herself to herself. This had procured ber the ill-will and ill-opinion 
of several other old crones inhabiting the same house, who made her the 
subject uf their perpetual scandal. Without doubt, she 
her last master, and could not look a Christian in the or 
least she had robbed him. Did youask for proots? She had a creasure 
stitched intu a mattress. But she was nearly dying with hunger? Yes— 
the niggard! She starved herself, she could not spend her treasure 

Moustrous inventions! The p verty of the Countess, as they called hgr 
in mockery, wascomplete. Niggard she was, and had good reason to be 
80, in order to subsist on the little annuity she had contrived, in the days 
of her service, to scrape together. For the rest, aS we have no wish to 
disguise the truth, the Countess was by no means an amiable person— 
bitter aud selfish, hostile to all the worid, as venomous as her detractors, 
and without pity for others, as those so often are who have sutfered much 
themsclves. 

She was now stretched motionless on her bed. The old crones had 
come about her less from humanity than to discover the secrets of her 
den, the access to which she had hitherto strictly defeuded. She held 
in her lett hand a small packet wrapped up in half a pocket-hand- 
kerchief, which she clutched convulsively. It was the treasure, they all 
exclaimed. 

Her case was a grave one—a congestion of the brain. 
her, and then wrote his preseription—his first ! 
the Countess to herself. When she heard him tell one of the bystand- 
ers to go to the chemist and get the potion,— 

“ Potion!” she exclaimed, laying hold of the paper, “1 want no 
potion—I am not ill. Do you think [ have money to pay for your drugs? 
Go away !—a'l of you—go !” 

She crumpled the prescription in her hand, and was about to throw it 
on the floor, when something in the paper apparently arrested her. She 
read the prescription, and, turning to the doctor with a manner quite 
changed and subdued, asked how much it would cost? 
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h id pt 


face ; it very 


Thedoctor bled 


She then open- 


ed the little packet she had held till then so jealously in her hand. All | 
A few franc-pieces and some great | 


the old crones stretched torward 
sous were all the freasure it contained. 

That first client, so long looked for, was come at last. Our doctor had 
his paticul—' rat patient whem one pets and caresses, to whom one 
is nurse as well as physician. No uncertain diagnostics ¢here—uo retard- 
ed visits, no hasty prescriptions. If this one die, it is verily his fault. 
He devoted himself, body and soul, to the old woman, tainly the 
fees would not be very brilliant, nor would the cure epread his reputa- 
tion very widely He thought ! He 
assembled the ban et arriere-ban cap-a-pie 
in knowledge for her defeuce. 

The object of all this solicitude received his attentions, howev« r, with 
ill-humour, for each tresh medix made a fresh 
upon her purse. ‘* How long will this las she said one day; “I must 
go out—I have no more moue y—lI must go out this very d ay.” 

“Do not disturb yourself,” began the Doctor a4 

“Not disturb myself!? she interrupted ; ‘ 
giving me these drinks and di aughts, give me 
little strength into me—for I must go out,” 

“ Listen to me! remain tranquil afew days’ ——S§), 
from him with impatience. 

“To leave your chamber now would be to expose your lif 
but tour days; and if you have no more money, I will « 
With the medicines,” 
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“You!” cried the Countess, looking up with astonishment 


It is the barrister and the physician, who, amongst all professional | 


. | 
He was not then the great doctor that you know him now. | 


The horses that drew his carriage were not then born; | 


a workman, the tather who | 


they | 


The bleeding brought | 
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| “Aud why not me?” said the young Doctor. “ You suall return it to 
, me some time—when you will.” 

| . 
} 


You! who have not often a dinner for yourself !? 
| ‘* Who says that?” asked the Doctor, blushing involuntarily. 

‘* All the house says it,”’ . 

“ Miserable stuff!” he replied; “ will you accept whatl offer? If I 
| promise, you may be sure | can perform.” 

The old weman looked at him with surprise, and at length consented 
to accept his offer and take his remedies. 

The young Doctor hastened to his chamber, shut fast the door, and 
looked round him, with his arms folded—* What is there here,” said he, 
| * that I can sell ?” 

What he tound to sell I do not know. Enough that he supplied the 
Countess with a sum sufficient to procure her the necessary medicines, 
and to relieve her from care as to the wants of life for some short time. 
The case proceeded favourably. 

At night, as he was returning from one of those solitary walks in 
which he was accustomed to exhale his sadness, and also to gather fresh 
resolution for the straggle he had undertaken with destiny, and was 


fitth tloor ou which he resided, he stumbled over some obstacle, and, on 
| looking closer, found it was the body of a woman lying outstretched 
upon the stairs. Lt was the Countess. In spite of solicitations and her 
own promise, she had gone out; but her strength had failed her. She 
had fallen, and now lay insensible. 

Our young Doctor, braving all malicious interpretations, carried her 
to his own room, which was the nearest place of refuge, and there, by 
the aid of some cordials he administered, restored her to her senses. 


She opened her eyes, looked around her, and understanding in whose | 


room she was, she said, with a scrutinising air, “You are miserably 
lodged here.” It was the only observation his amiable patient made, 
aud she repeated it several times—* You must be miserably off.” 
when ahe had returned to her own room, and he had left her for the 
night, she still said nothing but—*“ You are miserably lodged ” 

The next morning, when the Doctor visited his patient—and you may 
be sure his visit was an early one—to his surprise she was on foot, with 
jabode. He was astonished. ‘The shock which she had received the day 
before, instead of injuring her, had apparently aided in her restoration. 
She was quite gay. 

“ You are resolved to kill yourself, then ?”’ said the Doctor. 

‘*T was never better in my lite,” she answered. 

“ Do not be too confident,” was his reply. “You must keep your 
room two or three days; and this time,” he added, with a smile, “I stall 
keep guard over you myself.” 

The Countess consented with a most childlike docility. She would 
| do what he pleased; only yesterday she was obliged to go out—it was 

absolutely necessary. There was so much gentleness in her altered 
manner, that the Doctor was disposed to regard this as az alarming symp- 
tom in her case. 

However, it was not so. Her health, day by day, improved, and the 
relation between the patient and her medical attendant became more 
amicable. She proposed, by way of some return, to assist him in his 
bachelor housekeeping. It would give her no trouble. An hour in the 
morning, when he was at his lectures, some of which he still followed ; 
} and then she could cook, and she could mend. These offers the 
Doctor declined with a sort of alarm. Who but himself could readjust 
those habiliments, whose strong and whose weak points he so very 
well knew? What needle could, on this ground, be half so skilful as 
hisown? And cooking! Cooking withhim! Cook what? On what? 
In what ? 
no such thing. Ue kept his poverty veiled—it was his sacred territory. 

Some few days afte: the Countess’s health might be said to be quite 
re-established, our young Doctor, on entering his room, was surprised to 
| see a letter lying on his table. C rrespondence, fur the mere sake of 


letter-writing, he had quite foregone as a pure waste of time; and he | 


had no relatives who interested ghemselves in his fate, or could have 
any thing tocommunicate. Nevertheless, there the letter was, addressed 
duly to himself. 


aster. 

He sat down, and tore open the envelope. 
again with surprise—the letter enclosed fifteen notes of the Bank of 
France! Itis no fairy tale, but simple history ; fifteen 


good uotes of 
oue thousand frances each. 


Inside the envelope was written: “This treasure belongs to you as | 


your property. Use it without scruple. The hand that transmits it does 
but accomplish a legitimate restitution. 
duct you to the Temple of Happiness!” 

* Why, it isa dream, a halluciuation. 


said the Doctor. 


There was no sigusture. 
Am I growing light-headed 2?” 
But no—it was no dream; there they were—before 
him—on the little table—those fifteen miraculous pieces of paper. He 
turned his head away from them; but when he looked again, there they 
were: in the same place: in the same order: I leave you 
From whom 
He read and re-read, and turned the 
He racked his brain to no purpose to discover 

tie knew, and was known to, scarcely any 
He strode about his chamber—as well as he could stride in it— 
inventing the wildest suppositious, which were rejected as soon as made. 
Suddenly he stoepped—struck his forehead as a new thought occurred to 
him, * Bal!’ he cried ; © Absard!—impossible !—and yet ee 

In a moment he was at the door of the Countess. He paused a moment 
before he knocked. There was from the landing-place a window at right 
angles to that of the old woman’s apartment; and if her window-curtain 
happened to be drawn aside, which, however, was rarely the case, it was 
easy to see from it into her room. On the pri sent occasion, not only was 
the curtain drawn aside, but her window was open, and the Doctor could 
see this fairy, accused of lavishing bank-notes of a thousand frances, kneel- 
ing before a wretched stove, striving with her feeble breath to rekindle a 
few bits of charcoal, on which there stood some indescribable culinary 
vessel, containing an odious sort of porridge, at once her dinner and her 
breaktast ! 

The Doctor shook his head—it could not be the Countess 
pletely to satisfy himself, he entered. 


motionless. 
to guess his agitation and his many mingled emotions. 
could this god-send have come ? i ( 
Jetter in every direction. 

his anonymous benefactor. 


one. 


Yet, com- 
She gave him her ordinary welcome, 


neither more nor less—talked, as usual, of her former masters, of the dread- | 


ful price of bread, and the wicked scandal of her neighbours. But what 
most completely set all suspicion at rest was the manner in which she spoke 
| of the debt which she owed him. “1 cannot yet repay you what you ad- 
vanced fur my medicines,” she said, with all the natural embarrassment of 
an honest debtor speaking to a creditor. 
haps. Now don’t be angry at what I say—one is always in want of one’s 
little money. In a few days [ will try and give you at least something on 
account.” 
‘* No,” said the Doctor, when he was alone: “I can make nothing of it. 
Away with all guesses!” He resolved to profit by the good fortune, be the 
giver whom it might. And he hoped so to manage matters, that if, at a 


future day, an opportunity for its restoration should occur, he should be | 


able to avail himself of it. 
He was soon installed in a more convenient apartment, better furnished, 
and supplied, above all, with a more abundant library. 
| was radiant with hope. 
need not be said that he took formal leave of his first putient the Countess. 
From this time every thing prospered with him. As it generally hap- 
pens, the first difficulty conquered, every thing succeeded to his wish It 
is the first turn of the wheel which costs so much; once out of the rut, and 
| the carriage rolls. By degrees a little circle of clients was formed, which 
auginented necessarily every day. His name beganto spread. Even from 
his old residence, where he led so solitary a life, the reputation had fol- 
lowed him of a severe and laborious student, and the cure of the Countess 
was a known proof of his skill 
Like the generality of the profession, he now divided his day into two 
portions; the morning he devoted to his visits, the afternoon to the recep- 
tion of his patients. Returning to his home one day a little before his ac- 
ustomed hour, he perceived a crowd of ns collected in the street 
through which he was passing. Perhaps some accident had happened, and 
his presence might be useful. He made his way, therefore, through the 
Yet he nowhere discovered any object 
He was merely surrounded on every side by groups engaged in earnest 
subdued conver The greater part were 
enerally of a 
nomy which one can only 


of the caricaturist. 


ne 
perso 
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ition. women, and both men 


of that sort of ph 
ready made for the pencil 
time, was about to make 
his escape, when a general movement took place in the crowd, and he found 
himself borne along irresistibly with the rest through a large door, which it 
seemed had just opened, into a spacious hall oramphitheatre. At the upper 
end was the stave a large, strangely-fashioned wheel was 
placed; and by the side of the wheel stood a little child, dressed in a sky 
| blue tunic, with a red girdle roun: its waist, its hair curled and lying upon 


were ilure age, and 


as odd—face 


The Doctor, who had no idle 


1 
K 


ysiog- 


describ 


a stage; on 


slow y mounting the long, dark, dilapidated staircase that led up to that | 


Even | 


sleeves tucked up, sweeping, dusting, and putting to rights her little | 


young } 


It was iu vain that the Countess insisted; he would hear of | 


| numbers her fortune was made. 


He looked atit with an uncomfortable foreboding, as- | 
sured that it must bring him some new care, or report some strange dis- | 


He bounded from his seat | 


May the gifts of fortune con- | 


«You will be wanting it, per- | 


The young Doctor | 
Yet he did not quit his old quarter of the town. It | 


vhich could have collected | 


ee 
its shoulders, and a bandage across its eyes. The wheel and the. child 
formed together a sort of mythological representation of Fortune. “They 
were drawing the lottery. 

After amusing himself for some time with the novelty of the spectacle 
the Doctor began to make serious efforts to extricate himself. As he was 
threading his way through the crowd, and looking this way and that to de. 
tect the easiest mode of egress, he saw, underneath a small gallery at the 
side of the amphitheatre, in a place which seemed to be reserved for the 
more favoured or more constant worshippers in that temple of Fortune, a 
face, the last he should have expected to find there. It was no other than 
the Countess. She was seated there with all the gravity in the world, in- 
clining with a courteous attention to an old man with gray hairs and smooth 
| brown coat, who was very deferentially addressing her. 

Having discharged himself from the throng, and returned to his own 
house, this appearance of the Countess recurred very forcibly to his mind, 

“ After all,’’ thought he, “ it was the Countess!—it was none but she who 

sent those notes.’ The enigma was solved. He had made his fortune 

in the lottery, and without knowing it. He determined to visit his old 
| patient the next morning. 

That very evening, however, he was waited on by the same old gen. 
tle.nan in brown coat and gray hairs, who was seen speaking to her at the 
| lottery. He came with a rueful face, requesting him to visit immediate. 

ly Madame , giving the Countess her right name, which it is now too 
| late in our story to introduce. Whatever may have been the case at some 
| previous time, the wheel of Fortune had that day bitterly disappointed 
|her hopes. She had been carried home insensible. The Doctor hasten- 
| ed toher. It was too late. She had been again attacked by a conges- 
| tion of the brain, which this time had proved fatal. 

There appeared no hopes of a complete solution of the enigma. 

**Ah!” said the same old gentleman, as he stood moralising by hig 
side, ‘‘ the same luck never comes fxice—she should have tried other 
numbers.” 





The Doctor saw immediately that the old gentleman had been in the 
confidence of the deceased. He questioned him. There was a look of 
significance, which betrayed plainly that he knew all. He was in fact one 
of those who earn their subsistence by writing letters for those who are 
deficient in the skill of penmanship or epistolary composition. He had 
Written the very letter itself; to his pen was owing that sort of copy-book 
phrase, “ May the gifts of Fortune conduct to the Temple of Happiness!” 
Che Doctor had in truth, as he often said when alluding to the subject, 
made his fortune in the lottery. 

We wish we could leave the story here, and let the reader suppose that 
gratitude alone had induced the old woman to act su generous a part. 
But the whole truth should be honestly told. There was a mixture of 
superstition in the case. It was his number that had won the prize, and 
she considered it, as expressed in the letter which accompanied the notes, 
in the light of his property. In all countries where a lottery has been long 
established, the strangest superstitions grow up concerning what are call- 
ed lucky numbers. In Italy, where this manuer of increasing the public 
revenue is still resorted to, not only is any number which has p: esented 
itself under peculiar circumstances sure to be propitious, but there is a 
well-known book, of acknowledged authority we believe, containing a 
list of words, with a special number attached to each word, by the aid 
of which you can convert into a lucky number any extraordinary event 
which has occurred to you. Let any thing happen of public or private 
interest—let any thing have been dreamt, or even talked of that was at 
all surprising, you have only to look in this dictionary for the world which 
may be supposed to contain the essence of the matter; as, for _instance, 
tire, death, birth—and the number that is opposite that word will assure- 
dly win your fortune. Whon the Countess first saw the prescription of 
the young Doctor, she was going to throw it angrily on the floor ; but her 
eye was suddenly riveted by the numbers in it—the numbers of the grains 
| and ozs. in the cabalistic writing—and she felt assured that in these lucky 
The first stake she played she played 
for him; and, singularly enough, she won! But, as the old gentleman 
inthe brown coat ubserved, the virtue of the prescription was exhausted. 
She should have sought for numbers fro some other quarter; the se- 
cond trial she made ended in a severe loss, and was the immediate oc- 
casion of her death. 





conneneiipennsens 
THE MERCHANT OF MARSEILLES. 


Those who lave been at Marseilles will remember that vast building on 
the quay (closeto the Hotel de Ville, and in the same style of architecture, ) 
| which, though now subdivided into warehouses, bears token by the unity 
of its desiga, of once having been in the possession of one owner, and 
| originally intended for one purpose. That great building was long kuown 

as the Hotel St. Victor, and belonged to the wealthy family bearing the 
name. 

In the year 1700, he who bore the honours of the house was in 
| trouble His firm, for years the largest and richestin Marseilies, was 
on the eve of bankruptey ; their credit, which had stood for ages unim- 

peached, was tottering to its very base. He was a man in the prime of 
life, that St. Victor, but the dark fine hair was thickly strewn with silver, 
aud the broad brow was furrorved by lines that care must have planted 
there. All around the room in which he sat, silent and alone, might be 
seen the evidences of the wealth once possessed by the family, aud of 
the luxury in which they had been accustomed to live ; rich furniture, 
velvet and gold, mirrors, carving, soft carpets—rare luxuries in France 
even at the present time—trinkets, pictures, all that money could pur- 
chase or tasie could select, were gathered in that splendid apartment. 
| Each panel of the walls contained, or had contained, the rarest paintings, 
(of large size, and mostly by the Italian masters; but it might be ob- 
served that some of them had been recently displaced, and suchi,—as the 
marks onthe walls testified,—had been of greater size than those remain- 
ing, and, doubtless, of greater valve, though those still hanging on the 
panels were meet for the pal ices of kings. Above the high mantel piece, 
of pure white marble, with its elaborate decoration, and majestic pro- 
portions, hung anoval portrait—the portrait of a young man lt wase 
fair, radiant face, with an open, happy expression, and surrounded by 
soft, falling hair It was the portrait of St. Victor—but of St. Victor 
Every now and then, and mechanically, as it were, the man, 
amid his sad, silent musings, would raise his eyes to the bright picture of 
the boy. Whatacontrast did these present !—the one, how beautiful 
—how happy! the other, how mournful, and how wan! 

The door opened, and an old man entered. He was old enough to be 
the father of St. Victor; but it was only Devereux, once head clerk w 
the house of St. Victor, now a substantial merchant of Marseilles. The 
dress of this person was warm and rich, his gait was feeble, aud he 
was also furrowed, but the lines were those of age and thought: there 
was much of harshness, of pride, of determination, to be traced on his 
countenance, but none of that woeful anxiety which seemed withering 
up the manly pride of St Victor. . ; 

The latter rose at his entrance, and moved towards him with evident 
| pleasure,— 


" 
ong ago. 


“ Devereux !” he exclaimed—‘‘ Welcome !” , 
But Devereux put back his offered hand with a smile and said,— 
| «To-morrow, St. Victor, all those * ills I own of yours become due. 
St. Victor started. 
“ Tis so, [know; but I am safe, for you hold them ; and you will not 
press me ’ 7 : 
“ You miscaleulate, S.. Victor,’ said the old man ccldly. 
want the money.” 
St Victor tried to Jaugh. adh ' 
“You know, Devereux—you know it is impossible that I could 
meet the demand. I could not take up one of those bills, far leas the 
whole number.” dd 
‘< | want not the amount of one, nor two, nor three, but of ai/ ; and 'tis 
that I come to say.” 


| 


“ I shall 


“ Devereux,” said the debtor, with a cheek as white as ashes, ‘* you 
might throw me into prison, you might ruin my credit and my name for 
but I take Heaven to witness, | could not raise one half the sum, 

though it were to save my soul. What mean you ? It is not as a friend 
that you became the holder of those bills ?” 

The creditor rose to his feet. 

“No!” 

The po 

( ; agal at ne : 

; “ pip oe” seawall Devereux. ng I h ive longed for this hour 
—souglit it early and late—lived but for it! You wronyed me once, St. 
Victor, but my revenge is at han it Yes, they shall be thine! the disgrace 
of bonds. the ignominy of the prison—proud, beautiful, beloved St. Vic- 
tor! Ishalltriumphnow! — a. 7 
Does the old man rave? This St. Victor, shrinking, bending before 
him, weary, careworn, with dark looks so sadly streaked with white— 
this world-broken man! How is he worthy such epithets? “ proud, beau- 
tiful, beloved.” ; 
| But the old man speaking thus, looked not at his wondering auditor; 


ever; 


or debtor groaned aloud,—*‘ It was not always thus. Why de 
=e 
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his ~ 4 were raised to the bright, smiling purirait, and to that he! 
spoke. 
Y Devereuz continued— 

“Ah! St. Victor, dost thou remember, lon ago, when thou wert a | 
young gay gallant, and I bata poor clerk in thy fa 
When you, the young heir, were but a boy, [ was past the season of youth. | 
When you attained your brilliant majority, , Devereux, was a man of 
sober middle age Bat Lloved, oh! passionately and truly, loved for the ! 
first time, and evea yet, St. Victor, that love is here!” And he laid his | 
withered hand upon his heart. 

“She was very beautiful and good, that girl, and she accepted my suit; | 
we should have been happy, but you came. I need not tell you how it | 
was; how svon the young, the dazzling St. Victor won from the plain | 
clerk that heart, with all its wealth of love; how soen 1 was forgotten j 
and discarded, how deeply you were loved. I need not repeat all—all | 
my efforts to retain her, ali my pleadings—pleadings poured vainly on the | 
ear of passion—pleadings both to you and to her. But 1 Willremind you 
of one day, when; scorned by her in your presence, I made a last appeal | 
—an appeal to her faith, her houour, to your generosity, your pity, when, 
— to madness by the sizht of your happiness, | ventured on bolder 
wor 
Yes, St. Victor, you stooped to that ! you struck the poor clerk, rendered 


wad by his injuries and agony of mind—you answered by a blow! But | 


you were happy, and you soon forgot that circumstance. “Soon the maid- 
en died ——” 

_And here his voice, that failed and faltered, his eyes, that seemed to 
dim with tears, his lips that quivered, gave tokens that he spoke the truth 
when he said his love for her yet lived. And the poor debtor, while 
listening, forgot the troubles of the moment, thought not of the present. 
The past, with all its sorrow and its joy, its unimaginable happiness, its 
unimaginable woe, was his again. . 

Devereux continued :— 

“The maiden died. Well for her she died, before your love grew cold, 
before sue learned how much she had cast away forever. She died be 
fore remorse or retribution could arrive: she died in your arms! Above 
her grave we met again, My love must have been strong, St. Victor, 
since it conquered my natural pride and brought me to that grave—a 
mourner. You were sad—subdued; you extended me your hand, you 
prayed that all might be at peace between us—that all might be forgotten. 
{ took the offered hand—it was necessary that I should dissimulate—and 
| said that forgave. Time rolled on, you overcame your grief, you mar- 
ried again, you inherited your nobie patrimony, yéu became the head of 
the great house of St. Victor. I left you, but before I quitted your em- 
ploy I had prepared the way to ruin; | had sown the seed of all that 
kath followed, and is yet tocome. I, also, married for the sake of wealth. 
I entered upon business; I struggled hard; I have not toiled in vain; | 
am now the richest man in all Marseilles. My wife is dead, but she has 
left me one son, the only thing I love; for him and for this vengeance I 
have worked and lived !” - 

“And for his sake,’ exclaimed St. Victor, ‘* you will have mercy upon 
me; if not on me, on my wife ; if not on me, on my children!” ~ 

For a moment the hard eye softened, and the face assumed an irresolute 
expression, but it was only fora moment. His answer was— 

“No! the anguish, the shame of a life, shall not pass unavenged! To- 
aeeee and St. Victor shall be the wonder and the scorn of Marseil- 

es 


* Ah, Devereux! think not, I beseech you, of that hasty act! Think 
rather of my long-felt, long-shown trust in you; think of my father, how 
he loved and trusted you; think how ours has been, for years, tue first 
house here. What aterrible thing this would be! the head of the St. 
Victors arrested—arrested, and by you !” 

“* All this,” answered the creditor, ‘that you urge against the act, but 
stirs ine more deeply towards it. To-morrow, and [ have my revenge !” 

“Give me but a day, Devereux, and I will essay to raise the money. 
Give me a week, The ship Volant, my last venture, is expected ere the 
week is out. Give me but until her return. Her cargo is of ore and 
diamonds ; if she comes laden, as I hope, | may meet all demands, and 
save, at least my honour. Give me but time !” 

But the creditor smiled as he replied, 

** Not an hour !” 

“Qh, Devereux, have some mercy!” and St. Victor sank upon his 
knees, clasping his hands in agony. ; 

Just as the creditor opened his lips to reply, a howling blast of wind 
shook the windows of the room, and moaned wildly down the wide chim- 
ney. He paused and started. 

** My son is atsea: God grant there be no storm !” 

He approached the casement. he gazed anxiously forth. Evidently he 
thought only of his young sailor, nothing of the suffering debtor at his 
feet. The debtor rose, 


cm 


pilot was passing 
said,— 


ather’s prosperous house? | continued,— 


s than, perhaps, [ should have used, and you answered bya blow! | tormenting him by thisidle recital ? 


| laborious but admirable legal exactitude of a Campbell. 
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from the presence of ‘the old ues, he turned ena 





“One life hath been lost !’ 
Devereux was indifferent to this; he made no comment. The pilot | 


* Not one of the crew, but a youth they were bringing home—a lad of 
Marseilles; his vessel had stranded in the Straits.” 

Devereux recked little of this death. Why did the pilot persist in 
talking of it ? ' 

He resumedthe subject. 

“The boy was washed from the decks by a wave just as she struck ; 
it was dark, and there were no means of saving him.” 

Devereux coldly replied,— 

“Poor youth! I am sorry!’ then turning to his previous occupation, 
he showed that he desired the absence of the pilot. 

But the man still spoke,— 

a They have tried all means of restoration, but in vain; it is a pity, for 
he is a fair youth, and seems of : entle blood.” 

Now Devereux became impatient. Why shonld the pilot linger still, 
! What was all this to him? 

The pilot repeated the last sentenca :— 

‘He seems of gentle blood ;” and he added, “ and he is the only child 
of his father.” 





| 


The old man laid down his pen, struck by the pertinacity of the pilot, | 
and gazed at him with a look of inquiry. A noise was heard below—a | 
noise of feet, staggering as though beneath a burden—a noise of many 
voices, speaking in harried whispers. 

“They are bringing the drowned boy ere !"’ said the pilot, as he 
turned and departed. 

With a sharp, wild cry, the old man rose to his feet. The truth, with 
all its terror and its anguish, broke upon his soul at once ; he had mur. 
dered his own dear son ! 

That old man lived for many years after this day, but he never again 
became conscious of what had passed; he was blessed, beyond his de- 
sert, in complete forgetfulness 

Every day he seated himself opposite the window that looked upon the 
ocean. | 

“ The wind is rising,” he would say ; “ God grant there be no storm! | 
My son is at sea!” 

Then, when the night fell, he would say,— 

“ [tis late, and | can see the white sails no longer ; but, if the wind is 
fair, he will come to-morrow. Drowning is a fearfuldeath' God grant 
there be no storm!” 

St. Victor gradually recovered from his embarrassments ; and, gaining 
prudence from past difficulties, became again the great merchant of Mar- 
seilles—the prosperous St. Victor. 

But his name and race are now extinct; and the splendour aud the 
wealth, and the prosperity of that great house have passed away for 
ever. 





ee 
PARLIAMENTARY BARRISTERS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “* LITERARY LEGISLATORS.” H 
| 


SIR F. THESIGER. | 


The last few years have presented tempting opportunities to aspiring 
young barristers; aud if we take cognisance of the abilities and claims of | 
those who are at present the most rising men at the bar, it seems pro- | 
bable that an equally seductive field will be offered fur some time to | 
come. The death of Sir William Follett and the elevation of Sir Thomas 
Wilde to the bench, created a vacuum in the sphere of parliamentary 
and official honours, which it was not easy forthe ministers at the several | 
periods adequately to fill. Causes, personal in their nature, were held 
to be sufficient to exclude the individual who was pointed out by ge- 
neral opinion as the most fit person to fill the vacant post in the one case ; | 
and, in the other, although an able man was chosen, yet it was not pos- | 
sible to findin the ranks of the parliamentary barristers on that side one | 
confessedly worthy to hold a» ollice which even in more recent days had | 
been illustrated by the eloquence of a Copley, the skill of a Scarlett, or | 

It was under 
such circumstances that Sir Frederic Thesiger was attorney-general , 
about a year, and that Sir John Jervis has succeeded him in the post, which | 
he has also held about the same period. 

Sir Frederic Thesiger. has been at once a most successful and a most | 
unlucky man. Paradoxical as this may appear, a very slight reflection | 
wi!l show it to be true ; for bebas advanced both at the bar and m parlia- 
ment toa much higher position thau his must sanguine hopes could ever 
have aimed at, and yet, by an unaccountable caprice, Fortune turned 
her back on him, about a year ago, at the very moment when he had al- 














‘*That wind is fair for the Volant ; Heaven send her safe to port !”” 

A voice was heard upon the quay beneath, 

*¢ The Volant! the Volant!” 

Creditor and debtor rushed to the window. 

‘** What of the Volant! What news of the Volant 2” shouted St. Victor 
from the casement. 


There was an eager group upon the quay; many had friends or rela- | 


tions in the expected vessel; some had sharesin the rich freightage ; fifty 
telescopes were levelled at the horizon: a hundred voices were “loud in 
assertion, denial, conjecture; but all agreed in one point, that a vessel 
was in sight and making towards the port. 

“Tis the Volant, five days before her time!” said an old sailor, who 
had been gazing long and eagerly through his glass. “TI would swear to 
her topgallant-sails among athousand. °T isthe Volant!” 

“And may yet be saved!’ murmured the debtor, 

T he creditor turned fiercely upon him :— 

“Triumph not yet, St. Victor!” he said, “she is yet far away; the 
perils of the deep sea are many, and between her present course and this 
habour the sands are shiftiNg, and the rocks are dangerous. Triumph 
not yet |” , 

But St. Victor, wild with hope, heeded him not; and the old man, 


muttering angry threats and denunciations, jnitted the hotel and took his 
way home 


His residence was also on the quay, not far from the Hotel Victor, with | 
scene of the harbour—upon the | 
\s with slow and feeble steps he retraced his | 


his windows also looking upon the buss 
dark distance of the sea. . 
way, he paused amid the throng now momentarily increasing on the pier. 


Even to his feeble vision a dim white speck was visible, just between the | 


deep blue of the sky and the deeper purple of the ocean. 


“If itis the Volant,” said one, “ we shall hear the gun for the pilot | 


soon.” 

The old man turned away. 

“T would that she and her cargo were deep within the sea!” 

He reached his own door; as he paused ere entering, some one addres- 
sed him. d 
signal gun of the Volant. 

‘‘ Hast thou any commands, Master Devereux?” asked Jean. 

Devereux made no reply, but, opening his door, he ascended his stairs. 
The pilot followed. Devereux entered his apartment and closed the 
door; Jean stood withinside. 

He laid his hand upon the springlock of an ancient bureau, and the 
carved portals flew wide at his touch: there were many bags of gold 
within. . J 

“ The half of this,” said Devereux, ‘I would give, that the Volant were 
deep within the sea.” 

The pilot spoke,— 

‘Give me all, and it shall be done.”’ 

Devereux hesitated for a moment. 

“ L will give thee all,” 


The gun sounded, and the pilot hurried to his post. The pilot-boat | 


sped merrily across the woves ; but night was falling over blackening 
waves and whitening foam, and ere she reached the Volant, neither boat 
nor ship was visible. 

The dawn of morning showed the Volant stranded on those dangerous 
rucKs 80 well known to the pilote of that sea, the rocks on the right of 
the eutrance to the harbour. But with the morning come a calm; the 
wind fell, the turbulence of the ocean subsided to a gentle swell; and so 
hear w is the Volant tu the shore, so hushed was the tempest, that the 
voices of those within could be distinctly heard upon the pier. 

All that day boats went to and fro between the wreck and the shore ; 
_ the rich cargo—the heavy ore—the caskets of precious diamonds, 
Ft “ sately landed and consigned to the warehouses of St. Victor ; even 

le good ship herself—lightened of her load, somewhat strained, but still 
Sound aud buoyant—was saved. . 

The pilot stood before D ‘vereux, claiming his reward. 
ters 1id— ; = 


But th. lat- 


Che freightage and vessel are saved.” 
No fault of mine,” mattered Jean. 


“ 


“I have done my best, but the 


“o st fell just as she grounded, and she lived through the night. 
evereux flung him the gold; he dared not resist the claim. As the 


It was Jean, the pilot, wkose turn it would be to answer the | 


most within his grasp a still more brilliant promotion. Titteen, or even 
ten years ago, no one would have predicted that Sir Frederic would, | 
| in seven years from the latter date, have risen to the post of solicitor- 
| general. An excellent nisi prius advocate, suspected of being less learned 
in the law than in the pkysiognomies of juries, he was almost the last 
man whom one expected to see in parliament, still less as one of the con- 
| stitutional advisers of the legislature. His own bandsome face would | 
| have been the first to break intoa gay luugh at the bare thought of such | 
a thing; for his abilities did notappear to lie in the direction chosen by 
| senators, He was (and is) the beau ideal of a nisi prius lawyer, at least | 
| in cases which call forth character in an advocate, and require per- | 
suasive eloquence, anda keen, quick insight into the follies and weak- | 
nesses of human nature. Had it been our ill-luck to be concerned in an 
action for ( forbid it, Heaven !) crim. con ; or even (scarcely less serious !) | 
in a running-down case, or a horse cause; or had it been our hard 
| necessity to unravel and defeat the finesse and machinations of some skil- | 
ful, but recreant limb of the legal profession, or to impose some artfally | 
schemed imputation of indecorous improprieties, or, more than all, a| 
tull-blown charge of breach of promise,—tbat young handsome, active, 


volubly, who cross-examined so skilfully, whose by-play was as perfect 
as that of a Farren, and who was on such capital terms with a jury that 
they scarcely seemed to know, or care, which side of the case he was | 
for, because, of course, he was only doing his very utmost to come at 

the truth—he would have been the man we should have pitched upon | 


} 


of flowery Talfourds, of heavy, boisterous Platts, or shrewd, argumenta- | 
| tive Campbells. 
| kind. 
With the jury he was so confidential, with witnesses (on his own side) 
so winning and amiable, with those called for the opposite party so search- 
ing and sarcastic, towards the judge so respectfully deferential. Watch- 
fal and wary, well knowing human nature, with tact inimitable, and a 
style of speaking and of bearing himself so popular and engaging, it was 
not at all surprising that he should soon become the favourite of attornies, 
for all cases in which a counsel carrying much ballast was not required. 
| In cross-examination, how easy and nonchalant his manner! ; 
| stern pomposity, that ferocious arrogance, which some young men mis 
| take for impressiveness, frightening the witness, perhaps, batalso putting 
him on his guard. No, a good humoured air; a light, indifferent, smiling, 
off-hand manner of putting questions, as though they were matters ot 
course; drawing out the points with inimitable skill, put pouncing down 
upon them with a hawk-like avidity as soon as the game was started. 
And his running fire of gestures to the jury, commencing by a smile or a 
shrug, ora lifting of the eye-brow, nay, even something likea wink of the 
eye, and so preparing their minds, by making them langh. and joining 
them with him, as it were, in the management of his case, for the views 
| he was afterwards to expound in his speech or his reply! Nor is his ad- 


shrewd suggestions, and occasionally with a gor d argument or a strong 
appeal; the whole calculated to disabuse their minds of all suspicion that 
they are being played upon or bamboozled. Inferior as Sir Frederic 
Thesiger is to the late Lord Abinger in most other respects, he, of all men 
now prominent at the bar, approaches nearest to him in the admirable 
finesse and acting with which he embellished his advocacy. But beyond 


these minor but most essential requisites of the nist prius lawyer, Sir Fred- | 


In all other attributes he is respectable, but 
For impressiveness in addressing a jury, 


eric’s excellence goes not. 
in this he stands supreme. 


where the issue is seripus,or for readiness iu grappling with any incident: | 


al legal argument, he is not to be named in comparison with Follett, Wilde, 
or Kelly. Andina dry, hard, legal argament, he is behind all those, and 
Sir John Jervis to boot. 
brought him into very general request, until, on a lucky opening being 
afforded on the home circuit, he suddenly became the first man in all the 
leading business. Calleuto the bar in 1818, two- ind-twenty years elapsed 
before he attempted to enter Parliament. His first attempt, when he 
contested Newark with Sir Thomas Wilde, in Febraary, 1840, was a fail- 
ure, but in March of the same year he was returned for the Duke of Marl- 


| In four years after, he was solicitor- 


borough’s borough of Woodstock. 


gay-looking, clear-eyed, stutl-gownsman, who talked so loudly and so | 


dress to a jury less appropriate or artistical: it is a sort of confidential | 
chat upon the matters that have been before them, interspersed with | 


But the qualities in whi h he did excel soon | 


Se 





general; and in less than two years more, the death of Sir W. Follett 
placed the attorrey-generalship within his grasp; 80 that within six years 
| of his entrance into parliament he had risen to the se uttainable 

in his profession which he could hold consistently wit 

|of Commons. What made this rapid rise the more remarkable in his case 


a seat in the House 


was, that neither the profession nor the leaders of parties had given him 
credit for any such pre-eminence as a lawyer, or such parliamen 

talents, as would, in the case of Follett or even of Kelly, have been held 
to justify such promotion; for, great as Sir Frederic Thesiger’s merits 
undoubtedly are, they did not lie in the direction of political promotion. 

But close on the heels of the success came a piece of provoking ill-luck. 
Scarcely had Sir Robert Peel resigned office, when the Chief-justiceship 
of the Common Pleas became vacant. Had that event happened a few 
weeks earlier, precedent would have justified Sir Robert Peel in giving the 
appointment to the attorney-general, however unsatisfactory such a choice 
might have been to the professioa ; but, as it was, Sir Thomas Wilde was 
the fortunate man, and no one was to be found who did not feel satisfied 
that matters so turning out, turned rightly. 

Sir Frederic Thesiger has not been successful in parliament. His per- 
formances have not kept pace with his promotion. Although the neces- 
sity of his position has ke him a constant talker, he has never done or 
said anything by which he could be remembered. Sir William Follett, 
years before he received any office from government, had stamped on the 
mind of the House such a conviction of his powers, that the political ac- 
cident which kept his party out was almost deplored as the cause ofa 


| continued injustice. 


Sir Thomas Wilde, too, although his parliamentary eloquence was too 
much of the forensic order, yet achieved emineuce by his speech on the 
Privilege question ; and Sir F. Kelly, although he has not equalled as a 
parliamentary orator the expectation formed of him, still bas created on 


| his bebalf the idea that he possesses latent power. But Sir Frederic has 

| talked, and talked, too, volubly and presen, yet to no purpose. 

Considering his opportunities, he has 

his juniors in the House. 

Stuart Wortley, have created a strong prestige in their favour. Yet he 

- every adventitious aid to success. Nature has favoured him. Tall, 
e 


one less for lis reputation than 
Even Mr. Watson, or Mr. Dundas, or Mr. 


ll-formed, prepossessing in appearance; with a face which, if not in- 
tellectual,is at least highly expressive and intelligent ; anda voice which 
ifit wants tone and modulation, is always powerful and often expressive; 
with a confident manner, acquired in the courts, and habits of mind which 
if they did not carry him beyond the superficial, at least made him ex- 
tremely ready,—qualified in this way for a popular assembly, he ought, 
one would think, aided by his singular luck, to have made his way. But 
it was not so. He is undervalued on the score of shallowness; his opin- 
ions or his arguments carry no weight; credit is not given to him even 
for the knowledge and power of miud which he possesses; a notion has 
got abroad that, both as a lawyer and asa politician, he is a pretender. 
The dullest, heaviest, most laborious of legal plodders, would have a bet- 
ter chance with the House of Commonsthanhe. The cause appears to be, 
that the very qualities which secure him success in the courts militate 
against him in the House. Take up whatever subject he may,—a grave 
political question, a legal argument, an ex-officio explanation or a railway 
case, he equally seems to speak as froma brief. He carries all the habits, 
gestures, and mode of treatment of the nisi prius advocate into parliament. 
All issuperficial; argaments, illustrations all seem borrowed. He seems to 
have no reserve of thought. You never hear a philosophical remark gen- 
erated by the case before him: allis sacrificed to produce the momentary 
impression. There is also, perhaps wrongly, an appearance of haste. 
Like the barrister who, knowing nothing of the coutents of his brief till 
it is put into his hands, twitches his gown and begins common-place 
with the jury till his eye has glanced over the case, Sir Frederic seems 
always in his speeches to trust te the inspiration of the moment. Perhaps 
he does himself injustice in all this; perhaps his manner belies his mind; 
that is very likely. But the effect on the house is the same. They are 
only a very large jury, we know ; and consummate tactitians like Peel, or 
Russell, or Graham, can manage them as well as Sir Frederic can manage 
the twelve wiseacres who, on the average, may compose his nisi prius an- 
dience; but itis by very different means. Sir Frederic does not succeed 
so well with aspecial as witha common jury; for similar reasons his ar- 
tillery is ineffective in St. Stephen’s. He is too talkative, too restless. 
There is a want of calm self-possession, of dignity, of repose. He says 
too much by half. He takes a clear view enough of the case, but he 


| mystifies it by his explanations and repetitions. If he had a sort of at- 


torney-general’s devil at his elbow, to winnow his speech and sum up 
his arguments, the residuum would tell effectively. 

For the higher duties of an attorney-general he seems to be unfit. It 
was his good fortune never to have been placed in the post of danger 
and difficulty; but, although his performances might have belied these 
anticipations, there is some reason to believe that he would have been 
found deficient : for on more than one occasion, whrn the Government 
were suddenly placed in a dilemma from which a shrewd and able at- 
torney-general might have rescued them, Sir Frederic Thesiger proved 
unequal to the task. He “ floundered” as no lawyer ought, avd was 
helped out by those not of the cloth. He has no pretension to be called 
a constitutional lawyer; he is not even a safe parliamentary advocate. 
He has retrograded in usefulness as he has advanced in rank. His first 
essay in the House of Commons appeared to justify an expectation of af- 
ter success. It was a speech on the China war, displaying great tact as 
well as ability; but it was not followed up by any thing better, or evem 
as good —Fraser’s Magazine. 
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A HIGHLAND CHIEF ONE HUNDRED YEARS 
AGO. 


Among the names which intestine commotion has from time to time 
withdrawn from obscurity and rendered historical, none hascome down 
to posterity with a fairer or more honourable reputation than that of 
Donald Cameron, of Lochiel, who one bundred years ago was zealously 
engaged with his numerous and valiant clan, in the last enterprise of the 


| Stuart party. 


The object of the present paper is not to pass over ground 60 much 
beaten as the exped.tion in question, nor_to detail the particulars of the 
conspicuous part borne in it by Lochiel, which narratives approved by 


for our cause, in spite of attornies putting forward conscientiously claims } general acceptance have already sufliciently set forth—but to throw to- 


gether, in a very brief form, a few circumstances !ess generally known 


For his grace and manner half won a cause of the | regarding that memorable Highland chief. 


| Born about 1698 or 1700, he was too young to bear a part in the insur- 
rection of 1715 (as his grandfather, the celebrated Sir Ewan, of Lochiel, 
| was too old, being then eighty-seven years of age), which preserved for 
him the succession to the estate and chiefdom, on Sir Ewan’s death, in 
1719. His father, John Cameron, of Lochiel, bad been outlawed and at- 
| tainted for his share in the rebellion of 1715, and mostly remained an 
| exile for thirty-two years, the whole term of his subsequent existence. 
Lochiel not only imbibed attachment to hereditary and indefeasible 


None of that | right, from the martial achievements in behalf of the Stuart family of his 


| renowned grandfather, the most famous chief of hjs own day, but from 
| the courageous example of his father, who, with his younger brother, Al- 
‘lan, perilled his life, and lost his fortune in that cause. 
| This Allan Cameron, the uncle of the subject of my paper, was a man 
| of very considerable abilities and address, and for many years one of the 
| prime agents of the Stuart family. In company with Stuart of Appin, he 
| was commissioned by the Highland chiefs to present at court what was 
commonly called the “sword-in-hand” address, in 1712, and it well de- 
served that name, for it opealy asserted principles altogether inconsistent 
with the Hanoverian succession. 

It is, | think, highly probable that Allan, and his colleague were the 
Highland gentlemen mentioned by Swift, in a letter of that period, as 
having dined in his company at Lord Treasurer Harley’s, and whom he 
specially distinguishes as “ very polite men,” no small compliment te 
two Scottish Highlanders, from that caustic pei. Allan exercised a a 
considerable influence over the mind of his nephew, the young chiel, 
and employed it all in establishing his principles, and inflamiag his zeal, 
on behalf of the Stuarta. 

Lochiel, in his youthful days, paid many visits to France, and when 
about to return home from oue of these, in 1729, received a regular com- 
mission from the old Chevalier, to treat with such of his friends in Scot- 
land as he considered trustworthy. 

This was accompanied by a letter from his uncle, Allan (who was 
| chamberlain to that unfortunate prince), then at Albano, in Italy, which 
contains ample proof of the tact and ability already attributed to that re- 
lative. A few extracts are subjvined :—“ You are to keep on good terms 
with Glengarry and all neighbours, and to let byegones be byegones as 
| long as they continue firm to the king’s Iterests. — You ' must see to win 
| them by courtesy and good managemeut, wilich will, [ hope, enable you 
| to make a figure amongst them—not but that you are to tell the truth, 
if any of them fail in their duty to their king and country. . . As to 
| Lovat, pray be always on your guard, yet not 80 as to lose him; on the 

contrary, you may say that the king trusts a great deal to the resolution 
. 
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he has taken to serve him. ... . But, dear nephew, you know very 
well that he is a man whose chief end has always Cece his own interest. 
Itis true he wishes our family well, and, I doubt not, would wish the 
king restored, if he has grace to lend a helping hand to it, after what he 
asdone. So, upon the whole, I know not what advice to give you con- 
cerning him, only you are to make the best of him you can; but always 
be upon your guar, fur it is best not to pat too much in his power, be- 
fore executing a good design. The king knows very well how useful he 
can be, if sincere, which Ihave represented as fully as necessary.” 
Thus ably instructed, aud possessed himself of an excellent under- 
standing and accomplished manners, Lochiel was an invaluable auxiliary 
to the cause which, unhappily for himself, he so ardently espoused ; aud 
he brought a strength to it, superior to any resulting from mere force of 
intellect, or gentlemanlike bearing—the solid respect attached to an up- 
right, honest, honourable character, which, through his entire life, he 
maintained unb'emished, by the universal admission of friend and foe. 

Placed at the bead of a numerous and warlike clan, long distinguished 
for military achievement, but as much distinguished for predatery habits, 
he set his face steadily and consisteatly against every act of aggression 
and violence. ‘ Burt's Letters from the Highlands” prove that he had 
d me so as early as 1726. ‘The chief of the Camerons,” writes that in- 
telligent officer, “ has, as I am very well informed, positively forbidden 
all such outrages (cattle-lifting, &c.), which has not at all recommended 
him to some of his followers.” 

But, however sume of the fiercer spirits might chafe at being reined in 
from their accustomed turbuleuce, the clan in general soon became sen- 
sible of the inestimable qualities of their amiable chief. A chieftain of 
the clan, a few years deceased, and a worthy example of a hospitable, 
warm-hearted Highland gentleman (the late Cameron of Clunes), who 
was probubly better acquainted with the local history of his sept than 
any person now surviving, and on whose authority many of the state- 
ments in this paper are made, gave me the following description of the 
estimation in which the subject of this memoir was beld by his clan :— 
* There never was a chief more beloved than Donald of the Forty-five. 
He took the greatest pains to improve his clan, and was himself a most 
amiable gentieman, so just, generous, and condescending, that he govern- 
ed them entirely by the !ove which they bad for him persoually !” 

His geuerosity was indeed only restricted by his means. His estate, 
though forty miles in extreme length, by many in breadth, did not pro- 
duce more than L.600 or L.700 a year. The same estate now produces 
L.10,000 per annum, as it is possessed by‘his great grandson. Indeed the 
rental itself of the estate did not amount to the sum above stated, but 
part of it was covered with vast woods, and where these were contigu- 
ous to the sea, Lochiel had many large transactious in their timber with 
the merchants of Whitehaven, and others. 

His residence at Achnacarrie, in Gtenarkaig, through which a river 
rushes connecting the two large lakes, Arkaig aud Lochy, and which was 
surrounded on all sides by extensive woods, forined a romantic and suit- 
able abode for a Highland chief. 

The tourist will there vainly seek any extensive ruins cf Lochiel’s 
mansion, burned by the military in 1746; nothing of it remains but a 
small portion ofa cross wall. With the exception of a cross wall and a 
stone foundation, it had been entirely built of wood, which was the most 
abundant material in the neighbourhood, about the year 1725. 

A summer-house erected by him may be seen by the river-side, withia 
which a large asli-tree grows, marking the long period during which the 
building has been rvofless. This was a favourite resort of his, and from 
the window i is said he could shvot a deer in the opposite wood, or draw 
a salmon from the stream, in order to which a bell rang wheu a fish was 
taken by machinery fixed in the river. 7 
; Loctiel had considerable taste for the improvement of grounds. He 
laid out gardens, and formed plantations of trees (such as beech) which 
did not grow naturally in his forests. 

Just at the time of the young Chevalier’s landing in the highlands, he 


contemplated the drainage of a large tract of ground, and the addition of 


itto his demesue, as well as the erection of anew mansion-house, for 
which preparations had beea made, and timber actually sawn, which was 
thrown by the soldiery into the geueral confla tration, at the burning of 
the house already in existence at Achuacarrie. ‘3 

Amidst such parsuits, and acts of real benevolence and geueral utility 
to his country, mingled, however, of course with politic i] plots, many 
years of his life passed away in the enjoyment of domestic happiness. 

He was already closely allied to the cl 


, lan Campbell, by near relation- 
ship to the Breadalbane t 


imily, and also to the Lochnell, the oldest ca- 
dets of Argyle, of which house bis mother was a member, and he drew 
the bond of union with a clan generally so opposite in politics, still 
closer, by marrying the daughter of Sir James Campbell, of Auchen- 
breck, Bart. 

_His father-in-law, however, was of the same political principles with 
himself, and they were alike Protestants in religious profession—a curious 
inconsistency, but one very common in Scotland at that day. 

There were persons of all religious persuasions to be found among the 
Scottish adherents of the Stuart family, but men of rank were in general 
.as Lochiel was) of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 1 
cept among the very lowest class of Highls 
but few in number. ; 


Romanists (ex- 
anders) were comparatively 
ew The strength of the Jacobite conspiracy was among 
the Episcopalians. : y 
So truly respectable a character as Lochiel, in whom Jacobitism was 
presented in the fairest colours, naturally attracted the notice of the 
‘riends of government in Scotland, and many eiforts were vaiuly made 
oy them to detach him from his party. 
; The celebrated John, Duke of Argyle, to whose family and clan Lo- 
hiel was related, always paid him the most flattering attentions, and in 
onjunction with President Forbes, threw temptations in 
would have deprived the Stuarts of a less h nest 1 
While Lord Lovat p ryed 


his way, which 
aud resolute adherent 
game of fast and loose, watching any 
opportunity of personal advantage which either party afforded him, 
trnsted by none, and disliked by all, Lochiel, steadfast ‘in his political 
attachments, aud earnest for his cause, attracted universal esteem, and 
his most bitter opponents lamented the fatuity which had thrown so wor- 
thy a man into the ranks of the Pretender. ~ 

I need not recapitulate the circumstauces connected with the landing 
ot Charles Edward, and the arrangements for insurrection. The his. 
tories of Home and Chambers are, upon these points, sufficiently satis- 
factory. 


the 


the 


+ 


Lochiel was exceedingly distressed by so unadvised and rash an ad- 
sut, and in the first instance, dispatc hed his brother, Dr. Archibald Cam- 
cron, with a inessage to the Chevalier, absolutely declining any association 
with so wild an enterprise 

it had been happy for himself, as well as his family and country, if he 
had been content with this intimation of his views; but on further re- 


ection he thought his loyalty required him to wait upon the prince, and 
explain them in person. 


v 


Mr. Home is very distinct and particular in his account of the interview 
which took place between Charles Edward and Lochiel, at Boradale; 
and tuere cannot be the smullest question that he is a faithful narrator of 
the real truth. The geuuine character of the chief remarkably appears 
iu that singular conversatioa—sensible and prudent, yet full of loyal en- 
\ousiasm and devoted bravery. 

“TI will share the fate of my prince, and so shall every man over 
whom nature or fortune has given me any power,” was its decisive con- 
clusion. 

_ In the diary of Bishop Forbes, published by Mr. Chambers, an asser- 
tion is made, on the authority of Macdonnell of Glengarry, that Lochiel 
required security to be given him for the value of his estate, before con- 
senting to join the standard. Even if it were true, it is no blot upon the 
character of the chief. In the next place, the character of the bishop's 
informant was very indifferent, and altogether unworthy of the gallant 
race from which he sprang. It is too bad to find a crave n, who himself 
skulked from danger, and allowed his brave clan to be led out by his 
younger brother, presume to cast a reflection npon such a man as Lochiel, 
who asked no clansm an to encounter peril which he himself did not face 
before him, and of whom a tnendly opponent wrote— 


“‘ Not his the petty, prudent, modern way, 
Bid others go, himself at home to stay, 
But like a warrior bravely dr 
And reared his target for his 


Ww lis sword 
native lord’ 
it may be observed, last of all, that there 
such an arrangement discernible in the correspondence between the Stu- 
arts and Lochiel, subsequent to 1746, as we have it published in the ap- 
pendix to “ Brown's History of the Highlan lers.”” On the ¢ ontrary, the 
high aud disinterested character of the chief stands in | 
trast with the selfishness of others. 


S nut the slightest trace of 


MOTO irable con- 


When Lochiel had once determined upon the hazardous enterprise 
which put an end to the happiness of his own domestic circle, as well as 
vo that of 80 many other families, he threw all his energies into the task 
ol marshalling his clan for the field. His call was cheerfully responded 
to by that warlike people , and all his chieftains were anxiously engaged 
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“‘ Then through the wild Glennevis, 

And down by Lochy’s side, 
Young Donald leaves his shealing, 
And Malcolm leaves his bride.” 


His accession to so rash an adventure seems to have surprised some 
who were best acquainted with his principles and character. Sir Alex- 
ander Macdonald, of Sleat, writes to President Forbes, ‘“‘ Young Clanro- 
land is playing the fool, and, what is much more extraordinary, Lochiel’s 
prudence has altogether forsaken him.” The Lord President himself 
also writes about the same time to Cluny Macpherson, “I am prodi- 
giously concerned at the folly of our friend Lochiel.”’ s 

The night of the 18th of August, 1745, was surely an anxious and agi- 
tating one at Achnacarrie. The next day was appointed for the erection 
of the standard at Glenfinnan, and parties of men were arriving from dif- 
ferent quarters during the entire night. The house itself was filled with 
soldiers of the Royal Scots, nearly two hundred of whom had been taken 
prisoners the day before, by Macdonald of Keppoch, and handed over to 
Lochiel for safe custody. Lochiel treated these prisoners with the great- 
est humanity and courtesy ; and finding one of the officers wounded, sent 
him on his parole to Fort Augustus, that he might be properly taken care 
of. 1 tear that this officer broke his paroie. 

At an early hour on the morning of the 19th, the main strength of the 
Clan Cameron had arrived; but a large company, who resided in Morven 
and Suinart, in Argyleshire, were not to come to Achnacarrie, but to join 


go 





on the march to Glenfinnan, to raise whom and bring them up, Lochiel 
had sent his brother, Dr. Archibald Cameron, two days before. All the 
Lochaber Camerons had come up under their different chieftains, by six 
or seven o'clock ; Letterfindlay, Glennevis, Glendessary, Calaart, Eracht, 
Strone, Clunes, Lindevra, &c., &c., all produced their plaided warriors. 

Like other large highland clans, the Camerons consisted of various 
tribes, of which the three principal were, the Mac Martins, under the 
Laird of Letterfindlay; the Mac Molonys, under Strone; and the Mac 
Sorleys, under Glennevis. It was often a matter of great difficalty in 
clan regiments, to adjust the claims of the various chieftains to regimental 
rank, and required all the authority of the chief to prevent dissension. 
Lochiel’s arrangements were, ou this occasion, submitted to with little 
murmuring, although in general he gave the youngest cadets the highest 
rank, which was reckoned by some an innovation upon the ancient high- 
land usage. It greatly facilitated the matter, that the Laird of Mac Mar- 
tin, or Lettertiddlay, who was the head of the most numerous tribe in 
the clan, as well as the oldest cadet, was at this time a child, so that the 
nomination to the command of the tribe rested with the chief, who ap- 
pointed his uncle, Ludovic Cameron, one of the youngest cadets, to lead 
the Mac Martins. This Ludovic Cameron was of a school very different 
from his nephew Lochiel, and has received a character from Pennant, in 
one of his tours, which I believe him to have merited ; but although sel- 
fish and unscrupulous, he was an adroit and able partisan, and was of 
very signal use in recruiting fur the clan regiment. 

Arrangements having been completed, the Camerons marched in two 
columns, with the prisoners in the centre, for Glenfinnan, which was 
many miles distant, am dst the tears and exclamations of a crowd of fe- 
males, old men, and children, who had assembled to see them depart. 





“* The tartan plaid it is waving wide, 
The pibroch’s sounding up the glen ; 
And I will tarry at Achnacarry, 
To see my Donald and all his men.” 

They marched by Strone, and then by the side of Lochiel, past Kilma- 
lie Church, and the enormous asb-tree tliat grew beside it, full in the view 
of the garrison of Fort William, but they were far too numerous to appre- 
hend auy molestation from that quarter. 

They passed Achdala, the sceue of a triumph of Sir Ewan’s over Crom- 





Cameron, who took no share in the insurrection, and had done his best to 
dissuade his brother, the chief, 1rom the rash enterprise. While Lochiel 
rejected his brot er’s prudent counsel, he allowed him in his own person 
tu follow the bent ofa cautious and pacitic disposition. 

When Lochiel aud his clansmen arrived at the head of the loch, and 


aud Suinart, headed by his brother Archibald, and Cameron of Dungal- 
lon, Were seen advancing to join them. 
of congratulation with which the junction was etlected. 





that joined Charles Edward, ss well by early adhesion as by superior 
numbers. 


} 4 " ® } 
legend of Jenny Cameron, of whom so many stories, altogether false, have 
beenteld. She was the sister of Cameron of Dungallou and Glendessary 


Charles except once, and that in public, ou the day the standard was 
raised, for a short time, and was always a person of the greatest propriety 
of conduct and characier. 

so well known. Lochiel’s conduct was throughout distinguished by the 
highest gallantry, as well as by signal humanity and muderation. Henot 
ouly warmly and consistently, in the council of chiefs, opposed every de- 
sign ofa merely aggressive and vexatious character, but what was a more 
ditticult task, withheld by terror the canaille of his own people from acts 
of rapine and violeuce. Mr. Chambers mentions, with some surprise, 





upon a lowland farmer ; 

cially Highlanders, through a country, with any regard to discipline, 

|} Without inflicting summary punishment upon the rapacious and insubor- 
diuate ! 


Lochiel shared his last farthing with his men, and lived himself on the 


pression upon their part, and, however mild and indulge 
in his general disposition, was on this point resolute and inflexible. He 
was the tirst man to euter dinburgh when the Highlanders took it by a 
coup de-main, but was careful to preserve the sentinel at the gate from in- 
jury, by grasping him by the arm, so that the city was occupied by his 


the smallest item of property. 


Highland army in this expedition, were greatly owing to the influence of 
Lochiel, aud the admirable example set by him throughout to the other 
chiefs and commanders. At the battle of Prestonpans he was the fore- 
most chief in leading his men into the right of the enemy’s line ; ‘a con- 
temporary ballad thus describes his conduct— 
‘“‘ The brave Lochiel, as I heard tell, 
Led Camerons on in clonds, man.” 
Aud although undera heavy fire of artillery and musquetry, with athreat- 
ened charge of dragoons, nothing could be more completely successful 
than his attack. 
It is said that he was not favourable to the march into England, consi- 
dering the Highland army quite too small to produce any decisive result 





in that country, though sufficient for the occupation of Scotland. 
There can be no question that at Derby he joined Lord George Murray | 
in urging aretreat, while there was still time tomake one. They argued | 
that there had been no movement throughout England in their favour, | 
and that even if they did get to London without a battle, or after a suc- | 
cessful engagement, they had not men enough to secure and guard the } 
public places. | 
As Lochiel and Keppoch stood in the street of Derby, talking to Lord 
George Murray, after the determination had been taken, a person came | 
up to them and said, “ Ob, shame! a Cameron vote for retreat! a Mac- 
donnell tarn his back upon the enemy !’’ It wascertain that the three | 
brave men who stood there together had courage enough, as they amply 
proved, to face any peril, but they did not choose to lead on their men 
to what plainly appeared inevitable destruction. At thesame time, such | 
was the panic which prevailed in London, that it is hard to say what | 
would have been the result of their continued and rapid advance upon 
that capital. They would probably have beaten any of the three armies 
that covered it, the more that the Highlanders would have fought with 
unusual desperation as having vo retreat. But their numbers were small, 


and the risk was fearful. 

Aun anecdote is preserved of Lochiel, during the march into England, 
which marks the exreme terror that had seized the minds of the country 
people. One evening, as he entered the lodgings assigned to him, his | 
landlady threw herself at his feet, aud implored him to take her lite, but 
to spare her children. L chiel, astonished, asked her what she meant 
and desired her to explain herself; upon which she said it was common- 
ly thought the Highlanders ate children as their common food! The 
chief assured her that they would not injure her or her children, or any 
person whatever. After looking at him for an instant, she called out, 
‘Children, you may come out; the gentleman won't eat you,’’ when 
several children came from a press, aud threw themselves at his feet. 











4 preparing their numbers against the day of rendezvouz— 





The Highland army was exceedingly incensed against the city of Glas- 


well’s soldiers, and Fassafern, the residence of Lochiel’s brother, John | 


were now but a few miles from Glenfinnan, the Camerons of Morven | 


Loud were the mutual shouts | 
The clan now | 
formed a body of eight hundred men, and surpassed the other septs | 


The puelic are indebted to Mr. Chambers for a correct version of the | 


{one of the majors of LochYel’s regiment, aud a person of cousiderable | 
importance as to property], had now attained to middle age, never saw ' 
I need not enter upon the general facts of the insurrection, which are | 


that upon one occasion he shot one of his men for committing a robbery | 
but what officer could lead troops, and espe- | 


march as they lived; but he would not connive at the smallest act of op- | 
nt towards them } 


detachment without spilling one drop of bluod, or depriving any one of | 


ludeed, the generally admitted moderation and good discipline of the | 


| 


| hitherto been the position «f the Macdon 











gow, and resolved, on its return from England, to visit it with particular 
vengeance. It had well nigh been determined to give the city up to 
plunder, as a punishment for its zeal in the service of government, when 
Lochiel, with his usual aversion to harsh and oppressive measures, inter- 
fered in its behalf. The merchants and principal men of Glasgow were 
very sensible that any favour they obtained was through his influence, 

and, however odious to them his political principles may be, he was long 
remembered by them with respect and gratitude.“ About this time, in 
concert with Secretary Murray and Cluny Macpherson, he wrote a letter 
to Lord Lovat, which a good deal marks the diplomatic talent early culti- 
vated in him by Allan, his able uncle. The letter itself may be found in 
Lerd Lovat’s trial, as well as a remarkable one from that cunning and 
unprincipled nobleman to Lochiel. 

Lochiel, in his letter to Lovat, designates the conduct of Sir Alexander 
Macdonald and the Laird of Macleod as “ the shameful apathy of the one, 
and the scandalous activity of the other.” Sir Alexander had hitherto 
been simply quiescent, but Macleod had raised men for the service of go- 
vernment. It is an undoubted fact, that they were both under positive 
engagements to the Stuarts. ‘ 

At the battle of Falkirk, the Camerons were placed opposite the best 
Englislwregiment in the field—viz., Barrell’s, which bravely stood its 
ground, st all the reat of the army broke into a general flight. The 
ground certainly favoured it, for thete was a ravine in its front, which 
prevented the Camerons attacking sword in hand, according to their 
wont. Lochiel lost a good many men by the severe fire, and was himeelf 
wounded in the leg; but his regiment imitated his gallant example, and 
in the end he pursued his foes into the town of Falkirk, when darkness 
alone saved them from entire destruction. 
| Shortly after this affair, the Highland army separated into various bo- 
| dies, and Lochiel, with his neighbours, the Macdonnells of Keppoch, and 

Stuarts of Appin, marched for his own country, to lay siege to Fort Wil- 
| liam. 
| While engaged in that design, he forwarded, in conjunction with Kep- 
| poch, an emphatic remonstrance against the conduct of Clan Campbell, 














oc 
| rvith reference to the people of Lochaber. 

It appeared that the Campbells, taking advantage of the absence of the 
| able-bodied, had devastated a part of the country, and committed out- 
| rages on the helpless inhabitants— burning houses, stripping women and 

driving them to the mountains, shooting horses, houghing cattle, &c. &c. 

Lochiel felt the wrongs committed against his vassals the more keenly 

| that he himseif had exhibited very different condact, and bad even 

offended some of his brother chiefs, by preventing, through his superior 
| influence in the Highland army, incursions upon the property of those 
| very same Campbells E 

He also felt that the Clan Campbell ought to have remembered his 
| near relationship to their most considerable chieftains, and however they 

might have opposed him fairly in the field, ought not to have selected 
his people as the prime objects of peculiar and malicious eutrage. 

It is not surprising, therefure, that he expressed himself warmly and 

indignantly in a joint letter despatched by him and Keppoch to Stuart of 
| Invernahyle, that he might make the contents known to the Campbells, 
| and from which I subjoin a few extracts:— | : 
| “As you happen, for the preseat, to be contiguous to the Campbells, it 
| is our special desire that you communicate our sentiments (which, God 
| willing, we are determined to execute) to their sheriff Airds, and to 
| other leading men amongst them. . When the courage fails 
| against men, it betrays cowardice to a great degree to vent the spleen on 

helpless women, and dumb brutes that cannot resist. We purpose to 
| apply for permission to enter their country with power to act at discretion, 

and should we be fortunate enough to obtain it, hope to show that we 
| wage war, not against women and the brute creation, but against men. 
; No such act was committed by us since the commencement of 
the war, though we had it in our power, if barbareus enough, to take 
|advantage of it, . . .”’ . 

Lochiel added the following postscript to the letter:—* I cannot omit 
| taki ug notice that my people having been the first that have felt the cow- 
|ardly barbarity of my pretended Campbell friends, I only wish that I 
| may live to have an opportunity to thank them for it in the open field. 

** DonaLp Camrron.” 

The crisis of the adventure now rapidly drew nigh, and Lochiel having 
raised the siege of Fort William, arrived, on the evening of the 14th of 
April, 1846, at the camp of the Chevalier, in the park otf Culloden. 

The sound of the Cameron pibroch was a joytal one to that prince and 
| his officers, as they were never in 80 much need of valiant men and un- 
| daunted leaders. 

The Duke of Camberland was still within a few hours’ march of them, 
yet their forces were not nearly concentrated. So entirely had the com- 
| missariat been neglected, that they had not provisions sullicient for the 

men already with them, even for a single day. Under these circum- 
stances, Lochiel, at a council of war on the 15th, agreed with the other 
| principal officers to a night attack on the enemy’s camp at Nairn, though 
he was sensible of the risk of attempting it with such an inferior force. 

Mr. Home, in his account of the transaction, says—“ Lochiel, who was 
a man of many words, said that the army would be stronger next day by 
fifteen hundred men at least.” Had all the other regimeuts in the small 
‘army marched with the same alacrity as Lochiel’s during that eventful 

night, the Duke of Cumberland’s camp would have been reached by one 

o’clock in the morning, and an attack have been made with the fairest 

prospect of snecess. The Atholmen and Camerons, led by Lord George 
| Murray and Lochiel, had the van of the column, followed by the other 

Highlanders, and had been retarded throughout the night by repeated 

messages from the lowland regiments in the rear, requesting them to 
march slower, so that on reaching Culraik at two o’clock in the morning, 
they were still four Scotch miles from the enemy’s position, which they 
could not now hope to reach before daylight. 

It had been a better arrangement to have marched the clan regiments, 
amounting to about 3,000 men, in a completely separate body, and that 
the Jowland regiments should have followed only as far av the wood of 
Culraik, and there in position have awaited the issue of the attack, and 
in case of failure have covered the retreat. The Duke of Cumberland 
knew from spies that the Highlanders were marching towards his camp, 
| bat he had no idea that they meditated anything more than taking their 
| ground in the night, and attacking early the next morning, as they had 
done at the battle of Prestonpans. ° 

If the attack had been made (as would have been done) fiercely and 
resolutely, with shouts rendered more terrific by darkness, and from 
more points than one, with the advautage derivable in such a combat 
from the nature of the Highland weapons, there can scarcely be a doubt 
| that the issue must have been disastrous to the Duke of Cumberland’s 

army. 

Here again, then, the fate of Ex 


igland trembled on the beam ; never 
was the House of Hanover, inall probability, so near ruin, as when saved 
by the bad marching of a few inferior regiments. The weary and starved 
| clansmen had but little time to rest after returning to Culloden, and alto- 
gether contrary to the opinion of Lord John Murray, Lochiel, and the 
| most sensible officers, were formed on the open moor to meet the far 
| more numerous army of the Duke of Cumberland. ; 
The Camerons stood in the right wing, next to the Atholmen, which had 
alds, and which Lochiel had 
himself persuaded the other chiefs to yield to them without dispute, at 
the battle of Prestonpans, and doubtless he was governed by his usual 
good sense on this occasion. Though Macdonald of Morar, in his jour- 
nal, has this record, ‘“‘our sweet-natured prince was persuaded by Lochiel 
and his faction to give this honour (the right) to another, w hich we judge 
they will be ready to yield us back next fighting-day. This sarcasm 4 
however, pointless, for the Camerons, even surpassing their usual bravery, 
fought on the right, not merely with valour, but with headlong despera- 
tion, while the Macdonalds, by their weak and irresolute conduct on the 
jeft, and more especially by suffering the gallant Keppocht t8 peer 
alone before the English line, dishonoured their long-established martia 
reputation. 

When the right wing 
cannoade, moved under the order ( 
avainst the hostile line, Lochiel led his regiment right upon Barre 
1th Foot), his former adversaries in the field of Falkirk. = 

Under a fearful shower of grape-shot, which tore their ranks and level 
led many of their boldest, and a close sustained fire of musketry, the 
Jamerons rushed on, sword in hand, and, within two minutes, eutirely 


jierced and broke Barrell’s regiment, killing and wounding more than 
n towards, their right, in @ 


and centre, after euffering dreadfully from the 
s of the intrepid Lord George Murray, 
I's (the 


( 
i orci ‘ps tor 
a hundred, and forcing the routed corps to ren | : 
The same fate, at the same instant, overtook Munro's 


disorganized mass. 
g snicienenanetl 


vo assured me of this, and in- 


* A merchant of Glasgow many years a 
formed me that he heard by tradition of townsmen, that Lo¢ hiel wes & 
man of fine person and engaging manners. He led by his clan 
“ Donald Bean.” on account of his light-coloured hair and fair c mplexion. 
+ There was not cordiality between this brave chief and his clan on 
the subject of religion. Sir Walter Scott tells us that he was a Protestant 
while they were Roman Catholics, and he had off nded them by positive 
ly refusing to allow a R 
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tomish priest to be with them in the expedition 
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regiment, on the right of Barrell’s, under the attack of the Macintoshes, 
&c.; and had the singularly gallant onset of the right wing of the High- 
land army been daly supported, a different story might have been related 
of the field of Culloden. But the attack had no support from any quar- 
ter, and, after the exhibition of extraordinary daring and prowess, and 
the loss of innumerable lives, was finally defeated by the fire of the 
second line of infantry, and the dragoons coming in on the flank. 
Lochiel did not himself share in the short-lived triumph of his valiant 
clan. He was within ten paces of Barrell’s line, and had fired his pistol, 
and was drawing his sword, when he fell, wounded with grape-shot in 
both ancles. He was seen falling by a person in Barrell’s regiment, who | 
knew him, and hence a report of his death was generally believed ; but 
the two brave and strong brothers, between whom, according to High- 
land usage, ke advanced to the attack, and whose sole duty it was to 
guard the person of the chief, raised him up, and bore him away out of 
the sanguinary tumult. Before they arrived at the rear of the Highland. 
army, it was evident that the day went against it, so they carried the 
wounded chief into a hut, and proceeded to take off the clothes he wore, 
appropriate to his rank, and to dress him in acommon Highland plaid. 
While they thus consulted for his greater safety in retreat, the house was 
surrounded by a troop of dragoons, and a file had actually dismounted to | 
enter it, when the whole party was called off elsewhere, by a peremp- | 
tory order. By this time some other clansmen had come to the assist: | 
ance of their beloved chief, and when the dragoons drew off, he was 
brought out of the hut, and placed upon a Highland pony. He was in 
a weak and fainting condition, and could scarcely be supported on the 
pony by aman on either side, while it was led out of the field, and 





towards a rough and inaccessible country, where danger of pursuit was | brought forward against him, viz., Macdonnell, of Glengarry, and Ludovie 


atanend. The painful and distressing journey was continued, from da 
to day, until he reached the covert ef his own forests, but he was frequent- 
ly on the very point of expiring, from agony and exhaustion. 

He did not stop at Achnacarrie, but sought a concealment near the 
head of Locharkaig, where he remained until his wounds were beginning 
to heal. A dead body was found, some weeks after the battle of Cullo- 
den, which was mistaken for his, and this second report of his death 
greatly contributed to his escape from his numerous pursuers. 

He hai many hair-breadth escapes, aud was, on one occasion, surpri- 
sed alone, white asleep, by a soldier, but who allowed him to get off, on 
receiving a guinea, This soldier was, of course, ignorant of his rauk, as 
the reward offered for his apprehension was very considerable. 

I need not detail circumstances so well known as the failure of an at- 


tempted rally after the battle of Culloden (which was to have been made | 


at Achnacarrie; but Lochiel alone, surrounded as he was, kept his ap- 
pointment), the devastation of the country, by the Duke of Cumber- 
hel, and the adventures of Lochiel after he met Charles Edward in 
Badenoch. He gave his distressed clansmen who resorted to him in his 
covert, all the cousolation and assistance in his power, advising them to 
the best course, and sharing with them his last shilling. He thus wrote 
to some brother chiefs, who had appointed with him a rendezvous :— 
“ [The above is our present determination, and what I have advised all 
my people to as the best and safest course, and the interest of the public, 
yet some of them have delivered up their arms without my knowledge, 
and | cannot take it upon myself to direct in this particular, but to give 
my opinion, and let every one judge for himself.” 

The embarkation of Lochiel, in comjany with Charles Edward, in 
September, 1746, is said to have been an affecting scene. A considera- 
ble number of Highlanders had assembled on the shore, and many were 
the tears shed on all sides. The chief promised his mourning clansmen 
that he would shortly return to their relief—a promise which he after- 
wards vainly exerted himself to fulfil, for his heart was with his bleed- 
ing country— 

“ Lochiel’s awa to France, 
But he’ll be back again,” 
expreases the vain expectations of his sorrowing vassels, who were never 
to see him more. 

In France, Lochiel was joined by his family, whom at one time, he had 
little hope of ever seeing again; but however the feelings of the husband 
and father were gratified, the heart ofthe chief was continually wrung by 
the melancholy tidings concerning his friends and vassals, which he receiv- 
ed from Scotland. 

So far from pressing his own individual interest on the notice of the 
Stuart family, for whom he had performed and suffered so much, he con- 
tinually urged an expedition for the relief of the Highlanders, whose blood 
he said, cried to him and claimed his help; and even when offered the 
command ofa regiment in the French service, he expressed the upper- 
most desire of his heart in the following noble words: —“ Others may de- 
sire to make a figure in France, but my ambition is to serve m king, and 
serve my country, or perish with it.” It is recorded, on excellent autho- 
rity, that the Duke of Cumberland caused ic to be intimated to him when 
in France, that if he only sent him a message, he would procure for him 
pardon and favour from the British government, but that Lochiel shrank 


irom owing obligation to one whom he regarded as the destroyer of his | 


country. 

Placed in the command of the regiment of Albany, and quartered in the 
fortress of Burgue, near Dunkirk, on the frontiers af the Netherlands—a 
most unhealthy situation—he tock his last illness, and died in October, 
1748, ofan inflammation in the head (as reported to the old chevalier, by 
his cousin Macgregor Drummond, of Bochaldy), or, perbaps, of one of the 
conutry fevers. Eis death made great impression at the time in his own 


country, and the following lines, written by a political opponent, appear- | 


ed shortly afterwards in the Scots’ Magazine :-— 


“Dead is Lochiel, the terror of whose arms 
So lately filled this Island with alarms ! 
Be just, ye Whigs, and though the Toriesmourn, 
Lament a Scotsman in a foreign urn, 
Who, born a chieftain, thought the right of birth 
The source of all authority on earth— 
Mistaken as he was, the man was just, 
Firm to his word and faithful to his trust; 
Human he was, protected countries tell, 
So rude a host was never ruled so well; 
Not his the petty, prudent, modern way, 
Bid others go, himself at home to stay, 
But, like a warrior, bravely drew his sword, 
And reared his target for his native lord. 
Fatal to him and to the cause he loved. 
Was the rash tumult which his folly moved ; 
For this condemmed in foreign realms to bear, 
Midst Gallic bands, a metcenary spear ; 
But Heaven, in pity to iis honest heart, 
Forbade him Jong to fillso meana part: 
To ease at once his fortune and his mind, 
With exile wretched and with error blind, 
The awful mandate unto death was given, 
And good Lochiel is now a Whig in heaven !’’ 


Pennant, also a Whig, thus writesofhim: ‘ Achnacarrie, once the seat 
of Cameron of Lochiel, but burnt in 1746. He was esteemed by all 
parties, the honestest avd most sensible man of any that engaged in the 
wicked and absurd attempt of that and the preceding year, and a melan- 
choly instauce of the victory of the prejudices of education cver a nature- 
ally fine understanding and well-meaning heart.” Douglass says of him, 
in his “ Baronage :” 
amiable disposition, universally esteemed, and was at great pains to soften, 
and polish the'‘manners of his clan.” 

Sir Walter Scott writes of him “It might have been our lot to have re- 
presented patriarchal authority in a very different light, as exercised by 
Donald Cameron of Lochiel, who, to the high spirit, courage, and loyalty 

‘a Highland chief, added the manners of an accomplished gentleman, and 

>» morals of a good Christian.” 

Campbell, who wou'd have rendered his name famous in literature, by 

beautiful poem of * Lochiel’s Warning,” even if he had written nothing 
else, thus speaks of his character :—*‘ He was famed for the social virtues, 
4s much as his martial and mignanimous, though mistaken loyalty.” It 
would be easy to multiply similar testimonials. 

After Lochiel’s death, an ingenious application was made to the Court of 
Session to obtain his forfeited estate for his eldest son, ou the ground of his , 
ving erroneously described in the act of attainder as ** Donald Cameron 

mnger, of Lochiel,’ whereas he was the real fiar of the estate though , 
s lather was alive, having succeeded at once to his grandfather, on ac- 
int of his father’s attainder in 1745. The application was, however, re- 
‘used, but the estate was restored by act of parliament with the other High- | 
and forfeitures, in 1784 


Nore —In an article on the United Irishmen, in the University Maga- 
e, It was remarked of one whose courage failed in the last extr *mity, that 
$ 1s not the stuff traitors should be made of.”? Lochiel’s brother, Dr 


2 
ba | 


Archibald Cameron, a physician by profession, but who tovk a forward and | 


Courageous part in 17 15, showed the very material referred to as desirable 


“He was a man of good parts, great probity, and | 


under such circumstances, at his execution, under the act of attainder pre- 
viously passed against him, in 1753. 

“When Dr. Cameron came to the place of execution, he looked on the 
preparations and spectators with an undaunted and composed countenance, 
and on being |oosed from the sledge, he started up, and with an heroic de- 
meanour stepped up into the cart, whence looking round with unconcern on 
all the awful apparatus of death, he smiled, and seeing the clergyman who 
attended him coming up the steps, he endeavoured with his fettered hands 
tc help him up, saying, ‘ this isa glorious day to me—it is my new birth-day ; 
there are more witnesses at this birth than were at my first.’ . . . He 
thus addressed the sheriff :—' Sir, you see a fellow-subject just about to pay 
his last debt. Ithe more willingly resign my life, that it is taken from me 
for doing my duty according to my conscience. I freely forgive all my ene- 
mies, and those who are instrumental in taking away my life. I thank God, 
I die in perfect charity with all men. As to my religion, I die a sincere 
though unworthy member of the church in which I have always lived, the 
Church of England, in whose communion I hope, through the merits of my 
blessed Saviour, for forgiveness of my sins, for which I am heartily sorry.’ 
. + . He then said, ‘I have now done with this world, and am ready to 
leave it.’ He joined heartily in the commendatory prayer, repeated some 
ejaculations from the psalms, after which he embraced the clergyman and 
took leave.”’ 

Dr. Cameron has, I think, been condemned in rather too sanguinary a 
manner by Mr. Brown, in his “History of the Highlanders,” with regard 
‘to the abstraction of a sum of money belunging to Charles Edward, which 
was concealed in the Highlands. I shall only observe that the witnesses 


, Cameron, of Toreastle, were “ arcades ambo,”’ and unworthy of credit in a 
| court of justice, in any case where their own interests were at all con- 
) 


cerned. That Dr Cameron did remove some of this money, I believe ; but 
‘in 1752 he wrote an explanation of the transaction to Cluny Macpherson, 





stating that he was compelled to do so by the extreme destitution of his de- 
ceased brother Lochiel’s family. Unless his own explanation of the cireum- 
stances were fully had, it is most unfair to asperse the memory of this 
courageous partizan and humane gentleman, on such evidence. 

—_—_— @——— 


THE NERVOUS SYSTEM. 


There is no subject perhaps which isso often mentioned, but so little 
understood by the public in general, as that of the“ nerves.” How 
often do we hear all classes of the community refer any un pleasaut sen- 
| sation or fanciful ailment to their being nervous; little understanding, 
| however, when they make uve of this term, what possible connection 
| there can be between their feelings and their nervous system. Perhaps 
| we shall surprise them when we mention that they can neither eat nor 
drink, walk nor talk, nor perform any action whatever either voluntary or 
involuntary, but through the medium of the nervous system—a “ system”’ 
the nature and functions of which we shall here eudeavour to explain. 

In manand other vertebrate animals, the great centre of the functions 
is the brain and spinal marrow ; the latter a prolongation of the brain, as 
it were, down the spine. Now the great centre of nervous matter is en- 
| dowed with two distinct functions. 1, That of being able to convey 
| motor power to the muscles, by whose agency we are enabled to perform 
| all the ordinary actions of the body, all the movements of our limbs. 2. 

That ofsensation, which is of two kinds—common sensation, or that feeling 
| of pain which is produced on the injury of any nig of our body ; and 
| special sensation, to which are to be referred tbe five senses—of feeling, 
| of sight, of hearing, of smelling, and of taste. From this mass ef matter, 
capable of endowing the parts of our bodies with the power of motion, 

aud of feeling or sensation, numerous trunks are sent to all parts of the 
human frame—ramifying over its structure to such an inconceivable 
state of minuteness, that we cannot touch any part of our body with even 
| the point of a needle without being conscious of pain, proving that some 
| part of this great nervous centre has been injured or excited into 
| action. 
The great nervous trunk which supplies the lower extremity of man is 
| equal in thickness to his little finger; divide it, and he loses all power of 
| moving his limb, all sense of feeling: the limb to all intents and purpo- 
| ses is dead ; and, deprived of its nervous influence, mortifies. This power 
of endowing parts with motion and sensation is situated in two distinct 
structures, of which the brain and spinal marrow are composed ; and an- 
atomists, from their colour, are accustomed to call them the white and the 
gray matter. In the brain, the gray matter for the most part is external, 
enclosing in its folds the white matter; whilst in the spinal marrow it is 
internal, being completely surrounded by the white. Now, asa general 
rule, all the nervous trunks of the body and their branches, with the ex- 
ception of nerves of special sensation, are composed of fibres derived from 
| these two sources—fhat is from the white and the gray matter; and these 
| nervous trunks are Conductors of that change produced in the nervous 
centre by the influence of the mind, which gives rise either to motién or 
sensation. But a most extraordinary fact, and one which is capable of 
being proved by direct experiment, is, thatthe change which takes place, 
to give risé to the phenomena of motion, has its origin at the great ner- 
| vous centre, the source from which thetrunks arise; and further, that this 
change takes place in the white matter, On the other hand, the change 
which gives rise to the phenomena of sensation takes place at the extre- 
mities of the nervous trunks—that is, at their ultimate distribution; and 
this change takes place in the gray matter. y 

The anatomist, in his dissections, is able to prove satisfactorily the ori- 
gin of these nervous trunks; and he fiuds that all tnose arising from the 
| spinal marrow, and most of those which are said to arise“rom the brain, 
do so by two roots, one of which is connected with the white matter, and 
the other with the gray. He can, and has still farther proved by expe- 
| riments performed on the living animal, that irritation by pinching or 
| pricking of the root which arises from the white matter gives rise to no 

sensation, as the animal shows no signs of suffering whatever; but irritate 

the rvot arising from the gray matter, and evident signs of suffering are 
| immediately induced. Again: if in the dead animal we excite muscular 

coutraction by means of galvanism, we must send the charge of electri- 
| city through the limb by means of the root arising from white matter, as 
| no etlect would be produced if we attempted to do it by means of the root 
arising from the gray. Allowing, then, the fact, that these nervous 
trunks are composed of two sets of fibres, one conveying sensitive, the 
other motor intluence, let us apply it to practice. at 

Some part of the body meets with an injury—a change is immediately ef- 
fected in the extremities of the sentient fibres, sensation is developed, and 
the change thus induced is conveyed by the sentient fibre to the brain, and 
through its medium to the mind Through the mysterious agency of the 
mind, then, the motor power of the great nervous centre is brought into ac- 
tion, and a change is induced; this change is conveyed by the trunks to the 
| muscles supplying the injured parts, or to other muscles, by whose com- 
bined action it is removed from further injury. But it is not necessary 
that an injury should be inflicted that motor influence should be generated, 
as the mind has the power of inducing it at will. All the movements of 
| our bodies are effected by muscular action, and through the agency of the 
{ will. We move not a hand or foot, nor look at an object, Without the mind 
| having first willed that it shall be done. ; 

But there are many actions in the human body which are performed in- 
dependently of the will, though evidently under the influence of the mind, 
and through the medium of a nervous system; and this System is called by 
the anatomist the sympathetic. It consists of a number of little knot-like 
bodies called by the anatomist ganglia, which are extended along each side 














of the vertebral column—the whole of these ganglia being connected, by 
means of fibres, together. Now, it appears tht each of these ganglia is 
capable of generating nervous influence, independently of the brain; hence 
each may be considered as a distinct nervous centre. The trunks arising 
f.om these ganglia are distributed principally to oll those organs on which 
the vitality of the body depends, which are employed in secretion and its 
nutriion. It is the medium by which all parts of the body are brought into 
relation with each other, so that no one part shall become diseased or in- 
jured without the rest sympathising With it, and indirectly, therefore, be- 
coming affected as well. Familiar examples of this fact are of every-day 
occurrence: a violent blow on the head will produce vomiling, owing to 
the sympathy which exists between the brain and stomach; and vice versa, 
a blow on the stomach will produce fainting, and even desth, from the 
shock to the nervous system, and the arrest of its influence through the 
medium of the brain 

And now let us turn our attention ounce more to the influence of the 
mind over the functions of the body. turough the agency of this part [the 
sympathetic] of the nervous system. We will here select afew familiar 


examples. Whiat is referred to when one’s mouth is said to be “ water- 
| ing” at the sight of some favourite fruit or food, is dependent on the in- 
| luer%e of the mind acting through the medium of the nervous system 


supplying the organs secreting the saliva. Tears, again, are abundantly 

secreted under the moderate exciting influence of the emotions of joy, 
| griet, or tenderness. When, however, the exciting cause is violent, they 
are suppressed ; hence, in excessive grief, the anguish of the mind is les- 
Fear stops the flow vf saliva; and it is a 





| sened on the flow of tears. 
‘ 
j 
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cummon practice in India to detect a thief among the native servants by 
putting rice into their mouths, and he whose mouth is driest after a short 
time is considered the culprit. Under mental anxiety, persons become 
thin; freedom from it favours deposit of fat. 1t would be an endless taak, 
however, torecapitulate the many examples that could be brought forward 

roving this influence of the mind; so that nervous complaints must be 
ooked upon as disorders of the mind, and not of the body ; cure the one 
and you will cure the other. 

Mental influence having then this power over the functions of the body 
we cannot be surpised at many diseases being a consequence of its de- 
praved or abnormal condition. Nor can we be surprised at many of the 
remarkable phenomena displayed by mesmerists ; their patients on whom 
they exhibit are generally highly sensitive, with minds naturally liable 
to become excited under the manipulations of the operator. For this 
reason, also, homeopathy, hydropathy, &¢., have succeeded in curing 
many patients of their fancied ailments, because it only required some 
strong excitement to remove the morbid mental impression. Hence 
change of scene and diet, change of usual habits [for all the followers of 
these systems make it imperative on their patients to follow implicitly 
certain rules], and lastly, and not least, a full determination, desire, or 
will on the partof the patient himself to get better—have succeeded. in 
a variety of complaints arising from mental causes, in effecting a cure.* 

_—»_———_ 


AN ACTRESS’S POSITION IN SOCIETY. 


An artist, properly so called, is a woman who is not ashamed to gain & 
livelihood by the public exercise of her talent,—rather feels a just pride 
in possessing and asserting the means of independence,—but who does 
not consider her talent merely as so much merchandise to be carried to 
the best market, but as a gift from on High, for the use or abuse of which 
she will be held responsible before the God who bestowed it. Being an 
artist, she takes her place as such in society, stands on her own ground, 
content to be known and honoured for what she is; and conscious that, to 
her position as a gifted artist, there belongs a dignity equal to, though it 
be different from, rank or birth. Not shunning the circles of refined and 
aristocratic life, nor those of middle life, nor of any life ;—since life, in all 
its forms, is within the reach of her sympathies, and it is one of the pri- 
vileges of her artist-position to belong to none—and to be the delight of 
all: she wears the conventional trammels of society just as she wears her 
costume de théatre: it isa dress in which she is to she apart. The beau- 
tiful, the noble, the heroic, the affecting sentiments > bs is to utter before 
the public, are not turned into a vile parody by her private deportment 
and personal qualities—rather borrow from both ap incalculable moral 
eflect; while in her womanly character, the perpetual association of her 
form, her features, her voice, with the loveliest and loftiest creations of 
human genius, enshrines her in the ideal, and plays like a glory round 
her head. Meantime, an artist among artists, identifying herself with 
their interests,—sympathizing, helpful,—she keeps far aloof from their 
degrading competitions and sensual habits; and doomed to go in com- 
pany with all that is most painful, most abhorrent to her feelings,— 
‘turns that necessity to glorious gain.’’t She moves through the vulgar 
and prosaic accompaniments of her behind-the-scenes existence, without al- 
lowing it to trench upon the poetry of her conception ; and throws her- 
self upon the sympathy of an excited and admiring public without being 
the slave of its caprices. She has a feeling that on the distinguished wo- 
men of her own class is laid the deep responsibility of elevating or de- 
grading the whole profession; of rendering more accessible to the gifted 
and high-minded a really elegant and exalted vocation, or leaving it yet 
more and more a stumbling-block in the way of the conscientious and the 
pure-hearted.} 


To the former class belong the greater number of those women, to 
whom we owe much that sweetens and embellishes life ; much of plea- 
surable sensation; of the latter class are the few exceptions, but such 
have been, and are among us.—Mrs. Jameson's Memoirs and Essays. 


—»— - 
THE OPERA. 

The season of 1847 will be termed, by future antiquaries, the season of 
Jenny Lind; and all those various articles which are now named after the 
Swedish nightiagale, will fetch high prices, and be treasured up as re- 
lics of an important epoch. And really the “Jenny Lind” scent is a very 

ood sort of commodity. Poured upon handkerchiefs, and placed in 

rawers, its results are not unpleasing, and one may, while —a the 
perfumes, meditate on the fragrance which surrounds the name of the 
great vocalist. 

And mind,—do not be misled, gentle reader, and fancy that these vile 
symbols are to be a substitute for thy Lind, and that she will not reap- 
pear; that, deprived of the bright reality, thou wilt have to raise thyself 
into a state of imaginary bliss, by sniffing the ‘ Jenny Lind” perfume, or 
quaffing the “ Jenny Lind” ginger-beer, or letting the “ Jenny Lind” 
lozenge melt mournfully on thy tongue—thou mayest, indeed, an’ thou 
wilt, so employ the interval between this time and next February—but 
Jenny Lind will return; yea, of a surety, she will come back. That 
Amina, who looked so deliciously peasant-like, whose joys made thy 
heart leap within thee, and whose sorrows summoned the tears to thine 
eyes; that Maria, whose “ Rataplan” caused thee to tremble with some- 
what of a military ardour, not all too fierce, but merry and exhilarating, 
a: though thou wert flirting with Bellona; that Susanna, who stepped into 
existence but a few days ago, and whose “ Deh vient” (song, so often wrong- 
fully omitted] is still reposing peacefully within thy heart of hearts,— 
these same Amina, Maria, and Susanna, we say, are not to become mat- 
ters of dim history,whereof men shall take, asof something dreamed after 
an unusually light supper, which was just to be partaken once in a mun- 
dane existence, and never te be so much as smelt again,—but she is actu- 
ally, veritably, and bond fide, to return in 1848. 

We hasten to state this fact in our usually concise manner, because 
there has been a gloomy, murky, soul-darkening ramour, ‘hat the word 
« farewell,” which has been very innocently prefixed tothe closing night 
of the season, signified that it was the ‘‘ Lind s”’ farewell to the British- 
ers. Nota bit of it—it is the mere shake-hands with a friend at the hall- 
door after the formal leave-taking in the drawing room, the glass of sherr 
that follows the nomiual last bumper, the printer’s name and address af- 
ter the “finis.”” The closing night of the season was the stop oflicial— 
this is the stop actual. 

Gardoni—that sweetest of tenors—has also left a name, which will 
stick tight to many memories, The “ Elvino” which he sung in Rubini’s 
shirt [a fact !]—was it not winning, fascinating, charming, delicious,— 
and whatever adjective you please, that you would put into an enthasi- 
astic lady’s eet, when you supposed ber to speak of 7 grees yp voca- 
list. Thou, too, Coletti, great singer, great actor, thy old Foscari, so ter- 
rible with his wrath, so terrible with his grim white moustache, is a thin 
that shall not die. These be good importations, these of Gardoni an 
Coletti, and if the now elderly Year 1847 has its special operatic coat of 
arms, Gardoni and Coletti shall be the supporters, while Jenny Lind is 
the crest. 

And then the bal/et—we cannot say that the ballet has improved, becanse 
that is perfect at Her Majesty’s Theatre. Mr. Lamley carries abuut him 
in some pocket a sort of patent which declares that he has the sole pow- 
er of producing ballet; he stands forth as the Terpsichorean monopolist 
in an age of antimonopoly. A ballet elsewhere is neither more nor less 
than a Reerta “ bore’’—a miserable thing made up of time-damaged no- 
tions and combinations. It is immaterial who is the premiere danseuse 
at any other establishment ; she may be the first person of the world, but 
the ensemile is too heavy for her. At all theatres, save Her Majesty’s, 
ballet is an exotic in a badly managed conservatory, but at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre it springs as from a native soil, and you feel the geniality of the 
circumstances. Taglioni always comes with a renewed juvenility, to be 
attributed solely to the benign atmosphere of the Haymarket—Cerito’s 
bounds have a Joyance which belong to the climate of that one theatrical 
region. ; 
And then what choice inventions spring from the brains of the ballet 














































































































































* The reader will receive this explanation of mesmeric phenomena as 
a hypothesis representing only the individual opinion of the writer of the 
above paper.—Ed 
t “And doomed to goin company with pain, 
And fear, and bloodshed, —-miecrabletrain,— 
Turns that necessity to glorious gain 1 Wordsworth. 
t When writing this character of a female artist, I had Mrs. Henry Sid- 
dons in my mind, and in my heart. It is no ideal portrait, for such she 
was; and had I not known that most excellent and admirable woman, | 
should not probably have conceived or written It. One more eminently 
the geutlewoman in the highest, truest sense of the word, I have never 
met with. She left the stage after thirty-two years of professional life, 
“pure in the inmost foldings of ber heart;” preserving to the latest hour 
of her existence her faith in goodness, her fervent, yet serene piety, and 
a power of elevating the minds of all who approached mm mens a her | 
simple moral dignity of her own nature, which I have never seen equalled. 


She died in October, 1844. 
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She Albion. 








concoctors at Her Majesty’s Theatre! None of your picking up an old 
stale village festival, or a trembling group of Swiss peasants, to do what 
has been done twenty tines too often, but there isa living fancy at work 
that diffuses itself into details of costume and picturesque formations. 
Never was a neater little blaze of brilliancy than that Thea, the scene of 
which was laid among flowers. and which took us into a world of smiling | 
pinks, agile jonquils, and coquettish tulips, There is a luxurious play of | 
the inventive faculties in these little works, which oscillate so prettily 
between daillet aud divertissement without belonging to either, and there 
is always an effective scenic flash at the conclusion—something that shows 
creation has been at work, and that there has not been a hammering to- 
gether of old fragments. ° 


——— 
For the Alhion. 


ODE TO TIME. 


BY MR8&. J. WEBB. 
Ob Time ! I'll weave, to deck thy brow, 
A wreath fres culled from Flora’s treasure, 
ifthou wilt backward turn thy flight 

To youth's bright morn of joy and pleasure 

** Joys ill exchanged for riper years,” 

The bard, alas ! hath truly spoken : 

I've weft the truth, in burning tears, 

O’er many a fair hope crushed and broken.— 
In vain my sager, wiser friends 

Told of thy speed and wing untiring : 

1 drank of Pleasure’s honied cup, 

Nor marked thy flight, no change desiring 
When all too late I gave thee chase, 

But found thou couldst not be o’ertaken. 
With heedless wing, thou’st onward swept, 
Though hopes were crushed and empires shaken 


Thou, with the world, thy flight began’st : 
Compared with thine, what were the knowledge 
Of every sage in every clime ; 

The learning of the school or college? 

Thou’st seen, in all the pomp of power, 
Athens, the proudest seat of learning ; 

And thou couldst tell us, if thou wouldst, \ 
How Nero looked when Rome was burning 
What direful sights hast thou beheld, 

As, careless, thou hast journeyed on ! 

The hemlock bowl for Athens’ pride ; | 
The gory field of Marathon ; 

The monarch crowned, the warrior plumed, 
With power, and with ambition burning ! 
Yet they must all have seemed to thee | { 
Poor pigmies on a pivot turning. 

Their pomp, their power, with thine compared, 
How blank, how void, how frail, how fleeting ! 


Thou hast not paused, e’en o’er their tombs, j 
To give their mighty spirits greeting ; { 


But ouward, still, with untired wing, 

Regaidless, thou’rt thy flight pursuing, 
Unseen, alas! till thou art past, 

While o’er our heads thy snows thou’ rt Strewing. 


Oh! vainly may poor mortals strive 

With learned lore of school and college : 
Their books may teach us wisdom’s rules ; 
But thou, alone, cau’st teach us knowledge, 
Oh! bad I earlier known thy worth, 

I had not now been left repining; 

Nor asked to weuve for thee the wreath 
That on my youthful brow was twining. 
Could but aguin the race be mine, 

In lite’s young morn I’d seek and find thee 
I'd seize thee by thy flowing lock, 

And never more be left behind thee! 


En 


PHiscellancous. 


Lota Moytes aGain.—The Gazetle des Tribunaux publishes the follow- | 


ing letter, dated the 12th August, from Wursburg, in Bavaria:—‘‘ The | 
bull-dog of Mdlle Lola Montes, which, as will be remembered, was the ! 
cause of a great tumult at Munich in February last, has just put the town 
of Wursburg in commotion. The day before yesterday (Sunday), at about 
eleven o’clock in the morning, Mdlle Lola Montes entered the King’s 
Garden the public promenade, tullowed by this animal, which, it appears, 
accompanies her whenever she goes out on foot. The sentinel placed at 
the gate of the garden told her that dogs were not admitted, and he | 
stopped the passage with his bayonet. The impetuous Spaniard became 
“trritated, and s‘ruck the soldier such a violent blow on the head with her | 
parasol that his shako was kuocked off. A crowd of persons assembled, 
and shortly after the commandant of the battalion, chief of the post of 
the garden, presented himself to Mdile Lola Montes, with whom he was | 
acqu sinted, and p jlitely invited her to withdr iw, 10 order not to cause a 
disturbance. Mdlle Montes replied, that before speaking to a lady of 
her rank, he ought to take off his hat, which she re quested him to do. 
The officer declared to her, that, being in the disch arge of his duties, he 





would not and onght not to uncover himself before iny body, ind that he 
would cause her to be arrested if she did not immediately go away. 
Mdlle Lola Montes complied with this «.rder—she ret irned to her hotel, 
followed by a multitude if the lower classes, groaning at and hissing her 


without intermission. In the even Ug, Mdlle Lola Montes went to visit 
a counc illor of atate. During this time, crowas issembled before the 
bouse and smashed the windows with stones. When, at a later hour 
Mdile Montes retarned in a carriage to ber hotel, she was again insulted 
by the peop e 
and did not retire unti li ary hi id been culled out. 
day, Vidlle Montes lett Wursburg to turn to Munich.’’ The 
ton Gazette” has the tollowing:—* The chronicles 
positively that the King of Bavaria has become wearied of the infamous 
Lola Montes, and that he has already taken a Russian Countess into favour 
in her place. But the bold Lola swears she wil! not be tarned off, and 
vows vengeance on the Majesty of Bavaria. The King, it is added, is so 
frightened, that he rans from place to place to avoid her.” 


, | . 1] 
who station d themselves in all the 





neighbouring streets, 
The next 
* Brigh- 


of scandal announce 





Pics IX. anp Mr Waauorn.—A portrait of Lieutenant Waghorn, lith- 
ographed from a picture by Sir G. Hayter, has just been published. De- 
lineating as it does with fidelity the features of so remarkable a man, and 
expressing all that characteristic firmness, ene rgy, and spirit of ente rprise 
which have rendered him one of the most distinguished agents of modern 


commercial progress, the work possesses no slight « laim to general in- 


teres!. But that interest is not alittle increased by another circumstance 
Beneath the portrait is the engraving of a gold medal presented person- 
ally to Mr. Waghorn by the present Pope. in recognition of his efforts as 
a promoter of international intercourse, fis is a striking instance of the 
estimation in which everything tenaicg to social and political improve- 
ment is held by this enlightened Pontitt. It is the first medal ever pre- 
senteu by a Pope to a Protestant; and the objects themselves on which 
Mr. Wavhoru’s claim to distinction is founded are now for the first time 
recognised in Rome Mr. Waghoru’s portrait has thus become an histo- | 
rical documeut. We understand that this enterprising gentleman is uc- 
tively engaged in organizing his plan for a grand Italian system of rail- 
ways, and general European communication. 

CLASSICALITY OF THE Loxpon Tavern Stons.—lIt is curious that when 
we speak of “‘ Whitbread’s Entire,” &c., we 
It is the Merum of the Rom 


186 a most ¢ lassi¢ 1 phrase. 


ns, frequently translated Wine; and, indeed, 


that is what it means but merum never meant wine originaily, nor any- 
thing of the kind. It meaut entire, that is sincere, genuine, unmixed In 
the same way the Greeks called wine akrat that is, unmized.— Talbot's 
Eng bok d jmmolo gees. 

Roya. Porytecunic Institution. —Among the latest additions tu the 
works of art in the museum of this estab! itis an engraved portrait 
of the Duke of Wellington. The likeness is so true to uature, that no- 
thing but the reflection of the fa e of his gra i i roirror ¢ i Surpass 11 
This portrait, which is the same size as the 2) id engraving of N Apo- 
icon by De la Roch f Paris, as been engraved from the sma ler one 
igh ally taken from a daguerreotype exec uted in 1844 


Savinc Corns in Damp WeatHer.—A field of white oats, near Plymouth 
was cut wet, and the weather coutinuing Lue same, was at lust stacked 
in layers, with dry straw between. On taking abroad the rick, the grail 
was found in excellent condition, not sprouted nor damaged in any way 
And what answered with so precarious a gra io as White oats, Will stand 


4 bett r chance with wheat reven barley 


encircling a rose; at the bowsprit end the Jack, and at the spanker | 


following bill of fare for one 


fish, 19797; 
vegetables, 4877; wine, 48507; liqueurs, &c., 1843/; ale and beer, 28117; 
wax candles, 1977/; tallow candles, 679/; lamps, 4166/7; 
stationery, 824/; turnery, 376/; braziery, 890/; china, glass, &e., 1328/; 
linen, 1085/; washing, table linen, &c., 31301; plate, 500/. 


thalers (above 


Canine Sacaciry.—The following instance of fidelity and sagacity in 
a dog was some time back related by Dr. Pasiset, late President of the 
Academy of Medicine at Paris, at a meeting of La Societe Protective des 
Animauz :— 


“A young man at Perpignan was arrested ona charge of conspiracy, 
and taken by two gendarmes from that city to Paris. He had a dog, 
which, seeing his master carried off in this manner, knew that he was 
unhappy, and in his looks showing sadness and grief, the dog followed 
the carriage in which his master was conveyed, but taking care not to 
show himself to him. When they arrived in Paris the carriage was dri- 
ven to the Prison of the Conciergerie. There the three travellers alight. 
ed, and the dog not being able any longer to conceal himself, assuming an 
attitude of submission, of condolence, and of fear, came crouching to his 
master, who, surprised and affected. replied to his caresses by his own, 
and obtained leave trom the governor of the prison for the poor animal tu 
remain with him. Three mouths passed before the trial came on, and 
on the day it took place the young man was followed to the hall of jus 
tice by his dog, which lay down under a bench, where itremained during 
the trial. The young man was unanimously acquitted, and was most 
warmly congratulated by numerous friends who were present. Before 
leaving the court he inquired for his dog, but which was nowhere to be 
found. From the joy which followed the acquittal, the dog concluded 
that his master was out of danger, and had nothing more to fear, and it 
immediately set out for Perpignan, travelling uight and day, supporting 
itself by any nourishment which chance might otfer, and by some moments 
of repose—repose too short but yet too long for his impatience—poor 
nourishment, but rendered exquisite by the image of the happiness which 
he was about to impart to the family of his master. After a journey of 
more than 100 hours he reached the city, and arrived at his master’s 
house, where he barked loudly and scraped vioiently at the door, and 
when it was opened by the surprised family the dog rushed in, his beart 
palpitating, his eyes sparkling with delight, running from side to side, 
leaping, and uttering cries of juy, the movements of his whole frame 
seeming to say, ‘Rejoice, he is safe and sound, and after a short time 
he will be in the midst of you.’ In reality, two days afterwards a letter 
arrived, acquainting the family with the happy result of the trial, and an- 
nouncing the speedy return of him for whom they had so long suffered 
the greatest anxiety. From Paris to Perpignan the distance is 240 leagues 
—720 English miles. 

‘As soon as the dog saw his master acquitted, which he knew from 
witnessing the joy of his ftiends, he must have reasoned in this manner, 


| ‘My master is now in safety, and I ain no longer necessary im. Le 
My master i i tety, il am no longer necessary to him. Let 


me run home to those who are kept ina state of cruel suspense by the un- 
certaiuty of his fate, and show them by my joy that heissafe. They will 
then be as happy as [ am.’ ” 

Tue Macepostan Fricate.—Near the Royal yacht lay the United 
States frigate Macedonian, all a-tanto, and tossed off for the occasion [as 





er 


| Jack says}; at her fore tloated the British eusign; at her main a white | 


Hag, containing a represeutasion of a wreath of shamrocks and thistles | 


gatf 
peak, the ensign of the United States. This man-of-war, belonging to a 
former enemy, but now no longer, and never again to be so, fired off in 
gallant style a Royal saiute of 21 guns so well and so regularly, that we 
understand the Queen was quite delighted with the compliment, Her 
Maie a elie Pat wh . 1 

Majesty sent, In consequence, a kind invitation to Commodore Dekay aud 
his lady, to visit her ou board of her yacht on her return, which was, as 





| a matter of course, accepted; but on account of her Majesty’s change of 


arrangements this was not carried into effect. We hope however, that 
the worthy Commodore and his lady will yet lave an opportunity of 


it was for the purpose of bringing a voluntary contribution of bread- 


be more appropriate than incash. It was anoble act; and we believe 
we state nothiug butthe fact when we say that in consequence, the Ma- 


, cedonian, next to her Majesty, was the greatest object of interest and 


attraction amongst the host of her Majesty’s subjects that crowded the 


| shore and the shipping on the oceusion, 


Statue or Huskisson.—The statue of this eminent statesman has at 


length found a resting-place. Workmen are now employed in digging the 


foundation for the monument on the area of the north side of the custom- 
| house, immediately opposite South Castle-street, Liverpool. A more ap- 


| accomplishing the visit; for we feelassured it would be gratifying to her 
Majesty to testify her approval of the Macedonian’s visit at \his time. | 


stuffs from our American brethren towards the distressed Highlanders, | 
| and who sent it under the belief that a presentation in this shape would 


propriate site could not, we think, have beenchosen, being in the centre | 


Gibson. The position of the figure is well suited for an open-air moun- 
meat, having all the lines boldly and well! defined. , The left hand of the 
statesman is resting on his right breast, which is ict bare by the drapery 
thrown over the leftshoulder. The right hand is placed upon the right 
hip. The lead of the figure is left bare. The figure, which is nine feet 
six inches high, will stand upon a base and pedestal composed of granite 
nine feet high.—Liverpool Mercury. 

Mr. Wells, of Redleaf, Kent, whose death was announced a few days 
ago, lias bequeathed to the country his famous picture of “* The Glorifica- 


Historica Fact.—I1t may not be unworthy of mention at this time 


that Banquo, the Thane of Lochaber, and who resided in the castle of In- 
verlochy, was the progenitor of the Stuart family, from whom many of the 
crowned heads of Europe are descended. So that itis no wonder that 
our gracious Queen should select Fort William, 


the capital of Lochaber 
for her landing-place on her visit to this part of her ancient kingdom of 


Scotland. 


EnGtisu ABsinrees ty Frayce.—-From a return which has just been 
published by the Minister of the Interior, at Paris, of the number of fo- 
reigners in France on the Ist of August inst., it appears that there are 
79,000 English residents in different part: of the country. 


Chis does not include transitory tourists to Paris, Switzer- 
Mediterranean, Egypt, India, &c., va Marseilles. 

EXPENDITURE OF THE Lorp STEWARD OF THE RoyaL HovusenoLp.—The 
year (1846), may not be uninteresting to eco- 
nomists and the public :—Bread, 2050/: butter, bacon, cheese, and e 
1976/; milk and cream, 1478/; butcher’s meat, 9472/7; poultry, 36 
grocery, 4644/; vilery, 1793/; fruit and confectionery, 1741 
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fuel, 68197; 


Destruction or Forests.—The Journal des Debats publishes a letter 


from Wesel, in Prussia, which states that the forest of Demner had been 


! 


burning during 23 days, and was still blazing, notwithstanding the immense 
efforts made to extinguish it. The forest of Demner belongs to the govern- 


ment, and the value previous to the fire was estimated at 7,000,000 of 
1 000,000/. sterling). It is added that the wood of Rauhe- 
natts, situated neag the forest of Demner, has been likewise consumed, and 
that the pine forest of Spillnau has been fired. 


; 
g’s 





Hoae’s Tares.—A grest deal of fun has been perpetrated on “ Ho 
Tales;” the last we have seen is the following :—* Are you fond of ‘ Ho 
Tales ?’?” said a rather verdant lady to a shepherd. ‘Yes, I likes ‘em 
roasted, wi’ salt on ’em,” was the response.  No—but I mean—have you 
read *Hoge’s Tales?” “Noa,” said the bumpkin, “our hogs are all 
white or black—I doant think there is a red one among em.’ 


ov 
; 
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Lord Castlereagh. in his “ Journey to Damascus,” says that the Syrians 
“are actually told that the Sultan appoints the King of England, and that 
he isthe slave and servant of the Porte!” 

Precert anp Practice.—Mr. Grantley Berkeley has proved his fit- 
to administer his universal remedy, the “punch on the 
9 et 1 et 1 } atine hate 
head,’ for he has been returned tor Cheltenham simply by beating his 


ness, for once 


opponent on the p oii. 


Honours or Rateren.—We find in tae report if the Commissioners ol 
the i \ vith reference the building of the new Houses of Par- 
liament, that e twelve panels in the Royal antechamber, two are pro- 
nosed to be devoted to Ral h—his spreading his « oak as a carpet for 
t Queen, aud his landing iy Virginia Between these two, a third panel 
sto intervene, t subject of which is Queen Blizabeth knuighting Sir 
Francis Drak Giol 

or" , } = 
The “boy Jones,” whose name became so familiar to the pubic e 
by hi isive pranks at the Queen's Palace, Buckingham Honse, is now 
} t | Limerick, perfectly 
impeter in the 8th Hussars, at present quartered in Lim >| . b 
ir iofhis wayward disposition, and one of the best conducted young 
f ! { : ui 
nen in the regiment. To the men and office 


ther name thanof “ boy Jones 


' of our commercial transactions, and one of the greatest thoroughfare in | 
the town. The statue, we believe, is a metal cast ofthe marble one by | 


'N 
s 


tion,” by Gaido, which be purchased from the lute Sir Thomas Lawrence | 
jor 1200 guineas. 


| Rob’t, Peel, 


At Paris and | 
environs there are 35,000, at Boulogne 7000, Calais and Basse Ville 4000 
&c.; the average annual expenditure of whom amounts to nearly 5,000,- 
OO00/, sterling 
land, Italy, and th 


_ October 2 


JE aUcaTion— Rev. R. T. HUDDAR'?I’S Classical School—i2 East 14 


tween University-place and Fiitth Avenue. Circulars can be obtained Street, be. 
or fr m C. Henry Edwards, at the office of the Nautilus Insurance Seman School, 
street. y, Wail 


T WO private pupils from the age of 14 to 18 will be received into Mr. H’ i 
For termy, apply at his residence as above. Mr. H's yo 


OARD IN THE COUNTRY.—A few respectable permanent boarders ca ‘cas 
commodated in a genteel private family, where there are no children peak “s 
twelve miles from the city, in a pleasant and heaithy part of New Jersey Pe ing 
wishing to avoid the expenses of a city life will fiad this a desirable opportanit _— 
Terms will be moderate. Apply at the Albion Office or to James Thompas 
Broadway. sept ee 


HE ART AND SCIENCE OF DANCING.—A Carp—Mr. W. Wu ) Dana 

ter respectiully announce to the ladies and gentlemen of New York pty hy 
that their classes tor 1847-8 will commence at Cor-tituiion Hall, 650 Broadwa ya, 
Tuesday,October 15, and at Gothic Hail, Brooklyn, on Monday, October tg Chai ow 
for ladies and gentlemen at their Private Academy, 68 Sixth Avenue, on Wednesday, 
Sept. 29. Instructions given daily in all the new and fashionable Dances and Waltzes 
at the private Academy ,68 Sixth Avenue, where all information will ve given. Part. 
u lars in futore advertisement and circulars. sept 11—Sm, “ 


ee ———— 
] Ks. MEARS’S French and English Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies 
(784 Broadway, corner of 10th street), reopens Monday, September 6. ? 
Mrs. Mears will be at home, to receive parents and guardians who wish to confer with 
her, irom Wednesday, September 1. aug 28—4* 
OUNG LADIES SCHOOL.—Mrs. BAILEY will re-open her Institution for the 
reception of Boarding and Day Pupils,on Tuesday, the 7th of September. Parents 
are requested to enter their daughters punctually, as the classes will then be organized 
for the ensuing year. 

The plan of this Institution, which has been established for sixteen years, offers high 
advantages to those who may wish their daughters to receive a systematic and accom. 
plished education. The course of instruction adopted is extensive, thorough and pure} 
inductive, gradually developing principles that are to form the moral and intelioets 
character of the papil, while the physical education meets with the attention which itg 
—oornese demands. 

Phe situation of the house is eminentlyjhealthy, and convenient to several lines of om- 
nibuses; it is a spacious, elegant, and commodious building, affording a large number 
of apartments for the lodging, study, and recitationsofthe young ladies. 

There are several courses of lectures given during the year on Philosophy, Astronomy 
Chemistry, Poetry, and English Literature. The best of instructors areem loyed for 
French, which is taught daily toall the classes, and is spoken ip the family. Terms for 
tke other Languages, Painting, Music, &c., will devend upon those of the brefesmes. 

The scholasiic year is divided into four quarters, commencing on the 7th of Septem- 
ber, 23d of November, 13th of February, and lst of May. Pupils, however, received at 


any intermediate period. 
MRS. BAILEY, 
10 Ca 








For terms, references, &c., apply to 
_Sept4—3t 





NATIONAL LOAN FUND 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF LONDON. 
“A SAVINGS BANK FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE WIDOW aND THE ORPHAN,’ 
(EMPOWERED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT ) 
CAPITAL £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000, 
Besides a ceserve fund (from surplus premiums) of abovt $185,000. (Part of the capital is 
invested in the United States.) 
T. LAMIE MURRAY, Esg., George-st., Hanover-sqaare, 
Chairman ofthe Court of Directors in London, 
UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS, 
(Chief Office for Amierica,74 Wall-st)—New York. 
Jacob Harvey, Esq.,Chairman, Jas. Boorman, sy Gorbam A, Worth, Esq. 
Jobn J. Palmer, Esq. George Barclay, Esq., Samuel M. Fox, “a, 
Jonathan Goodhue, Esq., SamnelS. Howland, Esq., William Van Hook, Eagq., 
and C. Edward Hathicht, Esq. 
EDWARD T, RICHARD-ON Esq., General, Accountant. 
Pamphlets, blank forms, table of rates, lists of Agents, &c. &c., obtained at the Chief 
Office 74 Wall-st, or from either of the Agents throughout the United States, and British 
North American Colonies 


cker-street, 











J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent 
tor the United States and B. N. A. Colonies. 


aug 238. 








RITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN KOYA!, MAIL STEAM SHIPS of 1200 wa 
and 440 borse power each. 
Under contract with the Lords of the Admiraity. 
Hibernia, ....cccececcerencecescsseccccceseesCapt, Alexander Ryrie. 
Caledonia, . ° «Capt Edward G,. Loi. 
Britannia,. -Capt. John Hewitt, 

i -Capt. Charles H. BE. Judkins 
Acadia,.csecccssees cee . seeeesesCapt. William Harrison. 
Will sail from Liverpooland Boston, via Halifax, as follows. 

FROM LIVERPOOL FROM BOSTON 
Hibernia, on the 16th August, 1847. 
Cambria on the Ist September, 1847, 

Caledonia, “ 19th August, 1847. Cal donia, ‘* 16th September, 1547. 

Britannia, “ 4th Septemver, 1847. Britannia, * Ist October, 1847, 

Passengers’ baggage must be on board the day previous to the steamers sailing. 

Pasiage money. From Boston to Liverpool, $120. From Boston to Halifax, $24. 

These shipscarry experienced Surgeons. No berth secured until paidtor. 

Notreight except specie received on days of Sailing. 

For freight or passage, or any other information, applyto 

D. BRIGHAM, Jr. Agent, at HARNDEN & Co’s., No. 6 Wall-steeet. 

Ce In addition to the above line between Liverpool and Halifax and Boston,a cope 
tract has been entered into with Her Majesty’s Government to establish a line betweea 
Liverpool and New Yorkdirect The steam ships for this service are now being built, 
and early next vear due notice will be given of the time when they will start auder the 
new contract. The steamers will sail every Saturday during eight months, and every 
tortnight during the other four months in the year; going alternately between Liver 
pool and Halifax ap’ Boston,aad between Liverpool and New York. 

Che four Steam Ships now building are, 

The America 

a Canada 













Cambria, on the 4th August 1847 


The Niagara 
* Europe. 
aug 14. sie ee ee, ee a ee 
EW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS,—To sail on the Ist, 8th, 16th and 24th 
ofevery month ‘ ) : . ; 

This line of pekets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will suc- 
ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punciually from New York 
on the Ist, 8th, 16th, and 24th ofevery month, from London on the 5th, 15th, 21st, and 28th, 
and Portsmouth onthe Ist, 8th, l6ih, and 24th, «fevery month throughout the year, 
viz :— 

Ships. 


Masters. \Days of Sailing from New, Days ot Sailing from 
ork. London. 

orthumberland, R. H. Griswold, Jan. 8, . 3 Feb. 28, June 28, Oct. 23 
. James, ip re 16, 16, 16 Mar. 5, July 5, Nov. 5 
Toronto, 1. Pratt, <M, ‘* 24, 24; * . a, * me * 
Switzerland, 4.T. Fleicher, Feb. 1 63, * Gis St 21 
Mediater, D. L. Stark, si 8. “ 8, " 1. ty 28, ‘+ 3 
Quebec, J. H. Williams,) ‘* 16, s+ 16, ‘* 16 April 5, Aug. 5, Dec. 5 
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Victoria, E. E. Morgan,| “ 24, ““ 24, * 13, 13, “ I$ 
jndependence, W.R. Bradish,'Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. 1) “ 21, ‘ 21, “ 2 
Hendrick Hudson, G. Moore, sé 8, ss 8, $6 8 ** 328, “. 2, , 8 
Wellington, ©. Chadwick, = 7 16, ‘¢ 16 May 5, Sept. 5, Jar’. 5 
Marg. vans E. G. Tinker, , 24 ‘¢ 24, cg« 13, © 3 * 


24, 
F.R. Meyer, (April 1, Aug.1, Dec. 1) “ 21, ‘ 31, “« @ 
J.M.Chadwick, ‘* 8, 68, és ‘ 8 “g 3 
D. Chadwick, sé 16, * 16, ‘“ 16 June », Oct. 5, Feb. 5 
H.R. Hovey, | * 2, “9, « g4 “ 18, % 18, * 18 
K.L. Bunting, Jan 1, May i, Sept 1) “ 2, * a “§ 


Prince Albert, 
Ame. Fagle 


Westminster, 
Gladiator, 


hi re é class arec anded by able and expertenced navie 
These ships are all of the first class, and are commande a y H I 
gators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are of the best de- 
" Wee wete ot cabin passage is now fixed at $75 outward, foreach adult, without wines 
and As ors. Ne ither the captains nor owners of these vessels will be responsible for any 
letiers. parcels, or packets, sentoy them, unless regular Bills of L ving are igned there- 
for. | Apply to JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 Soub-sreet, 
ae ae GRINNELL. MINTURN & CO 78 South-st. 
and to BARING, BROTHERS & CO., London. 
ept 11, 1847. 
TEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS— Ihe Proprietors of the sev. 
val Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool beve arranged tor their sail 
ng from each porton the Ist, 6th, llth, l6th, 2Ist,and 26the every month ; these sbips 
sueceed each other in the following order, viz. :-— 
Ships Captains. aysofSailing from New 





Days of Sailing from 


Ok. 2 verpooL . 
New World, Skiddy March6, July 6, Nov. 6; April 21, Aug. 21, Dec FS 
Jobn R.Skiddy, Luce, so oe, Bis $ iI hss 26, * 26, ‘ 
Fidel a, “  Yeaton, “16, * 16, “* 16 Sept. 1, Jf: i, May 2 
Hottinguer, Bursley Sas. Shs “ 21 i 6, . 6, a. = 
Roseius, Eldridge ‘ 2, _** 20; > : i}, s, a : is 
I. Wright, (n) Marshall, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April! . = ” je i 
Ashburton, Howland, an . 6, a 6 a So ae a Fy. 
West Point, (n) Allen, e¢ 3%, ¢ Il, « ji 26, ‘ 96, 5 4 
Yorkshire, Bailey, “36, * 6, 16 Oct. : Foe kh une ‘ 
Liverpool, Kldridge, “’ 2% 21, oe 21 y Yt ef a —_ 
Siddons, Cobb, <« 26, * 2, ¢ <6 he il, : + is 
Columbia, Furber, Sept. t, Jan. 1, May | : 16, : 6, e 1 
Patrick Henry, Deiano 66 s? oe 7 2 A ._ a i 2i, a 
s ritne Popham Pe “ ‘ : 2b, 2 
Mew York” Cropper, “ 16) « 16, “ 16) Nov. J, March 1, Jaly 1 
‘ ‘ a s “ ‘ ‘ ‘ 
Q. of the West, Woodhouse, ‘* 21, “ 2, 21 ; an —_ =. a 
Sheridan, Cornish, ‘“* 26, vy 26, ‘“ 26 “i ly bb aa’ — 
Oxford, Goodmanson,Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 1 Ms 16, i i 
Henry Clay, Nye, 46 ® si - 2 ; . a ae . 3 
Ww ° Allen = . 26, ’ 
Gonrrtase Peabody, 66 16, +6 16, ss 16 Dec 1 Api il J, Aug. } 
Constitution, Britton, OR, %* (Bey “ 21 és 6, + ° : il 
Garrick, Trask, “26, ‘* 26, 6 26 “« oO, re ii, a7 
Montezuma, Lowber, Nov. 1, Mar. 1, July 1); « 616, > 


af ier 
These ships are all of the largestclass, and are commanded by men of character - 
Their cabin accommodations are ali that can be desire n point of spleadk 


' “¢ 
eemfort, and convenience, and are furnished with every descript.o. of stores of the be 
ind. Puactvality in the days of sailing will be strictly adhered to, 
rice of passage lo iverpool,....++ seeseees ++ $100. 
PY ‘se from ** to New York,...... £2 


E25. , 
| Avents forthe ships Oxford, Montezuma, L Wright, Columbia, Yorkshire, Fidelia, Can 


GOODHUE & CO.,or C. H. MARSHALL,N. ¥ 
BARING, BROTHERS & CO., Liverpool. 
1S. Whitney, West Poirt, Waterloo, and John R. Skiddy, 
' i ROBERT KERMIT,N.Y. 
T. & J. SANDS & CO., Liverpool. 
is? i Sidd she ,and Garrick, 
Agents for shlps Roscius, Sid pas, Sheshae an LING & CO., New York. 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., Liverpool. 
re r shi ee { fest, Liverpool, Hottinguer, and Constitution 
Agents for ships Queen of the West, 4 OODHULL INTURNS New York. 
FIELDEN. BROTHERS & CO., Liv -rpool. 
rent 11D lew Ashburton, Patrick Henry, and Henry Cliy, 
Agents for Ships New World, SOV ELL, MINTURM. & CO., 72 Souit .st., New York 
CHAPMAN. BOWMAN, & CO.Li verpool 


bridge,and New York, 


Agents for shit 


jul 51 . : ED 
J ——— - ~ ma 5 
AC KEI 3S FOR HAVRE, [Secon . Line j— Lhe ships of this Line wiil bereatier leave 
t New Yo kon the Ist, and Havre on the 16th of each month as follows: 
From New York, “ : rom H ivre. 1 Oct. 
Ist. Ja May and Sept Utica, F. Hewitt, master, i6th of Feb. June, an et 
Lt ee Juneand Oct. St. Nicholas, new, J. B. Pell, do 16 March, July, and Nov. 
8 eb. June ane . 


| Ist March, July and Nov. Oneida, new, J. Funk, master, 16th April, Aug. and Dec- 
s 1.7 » 
t 


k, uiaster, 16th May, Sept. and Ja vn 


Aug d Dec. Baltimore, FE 
Ist April, Aug an n combining all that may be as 


Tv . modations of these shipsare ne : 
e acc > D 
qt ied for ¢ rmforte The price of cabin passaye is $100 Passengers W ill be (oP hese 
arith very requisite with the exception of wines and liquors. Goods intene meen oo 
ith ¢ ’ » pT De 
pt seiswill be f »rwarded by the subscribers, free from any other than the esp 
. : urred onthem’ For freight or passage, apply to seclaial ‘ 
— BOYD & HINCKEN, Agenis 
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+s be is yet known by no| No. 9 Tontine Buildings, New York. 


BONNAFFE & Co., Agents, Havre 
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THE QUEEN’S VISIT TO SCOTLAND. 
From the Britannia, Aug. 28. 

The Queen, Prince Albert, the Prince of Wales, and the Princese Royal | 
arrived on Saturday at Ardverikie, the hunting-lodge of the Marquis ot 
Abercorn. Immediately on Her Majesty’s arrival precautions were 
taken to prevent any intrusion on her domestic privacy, and the Court 
Circular supplies what the public have aright to know of the royal 
movements while her Majesty remains the guest of the Marquis of Aber- 
corn, We continue our narrative of the Queen's voyage: — } 

In our last publication we left the royal squadron at anchor in Loch 
Crinan on the evening of Wednesday week. On Thursday morning, at | 
eighit o’clock, the royal squadron lett Loch Crinan, and, after visiting the | 
Bay of Obou, passed through the S.und of Mull to Staffa and Iona, re- 
turning at night to anchor in Tobermory harbour. : j 

The journ-y ou Tharsday week was in every as the most at 











eting thit Nhe royai party bave ever taken to Scotland. The morning 
was fair and clear, permiiting a beautiful view of the islands which stud, 
and the mountains that surround, Crinan Loch. The yacht, followed by | 
the Scourge, passed out of the northern corner of Jura, keeping the 
Gulf of Corryvrechan (the Maelstrom of the west) and Scarba Island | 
to the lett, proceediug up the Sound of Laing into Loch Linnhe, passing | 
next Seil Islaud aud Basdale on the right, 

The Hasdale slate quarries afford employment and remuneration to 
a large body of labourers; and the Quéen was received here with a novel 
welcome. The coasts of the Breadalbane estates are inhabited by a 
body of the most hardy boatmen in the world. They were collected in 
larze numbers off Seil Island, mauned their boats, and drew up in 


7 +) 


two lines 6v close, that the men, while receiving the Queen, resembled 
two solid bodies of Iufantry, drawu up asa guard of honour, on the 
waters. Fromm the hills, above the village of Easdale, a royal salate was 
fired; and, passing the entrance of Loch Feochan on the right, and 
Gylen Castle ou the teft, the yacht entered the narrow channel between 
Kerrera Island and the mainland, and ran into Oban Bay, which is almost 
landlocked, and completely sheltered by the island. A few neat farm- 
houses and cuttagea are scattered on the banks of the narrow chanuel, | 
and of course they were all decorated. 

fhe litle bay was crowded with various craft. The royal yacht 
steamed rouud the bay, and stepped for some time while a royal salate 
was fired from a battery formed on the top of one of the highest hills be- 
hind the town, aad trom the Government steamer stationed in the bay. 
Shortly after eleven she leit Oban Bay, followed by the Dolphin wud two 
other steamers, taking a course westward to the Souundoi Mull. Here 
the royal yacht was piaceu under the pilotage of Capt. M‘Kilop, ot the 
Dolphin, wud, from her frequent crossing and recrossing the channel, so 
as tu commaud the best points of view, it was evident that the Queen 
and ler party were del ghted with the scene. The yacht sped on its; 
vat retaains of Arcornish, the principal seats of the Lords 
pendence. Tue station is wild and | 
gree, having on one haud a high and precipi- 


Wa), pao ali t 


of tie isles during their stormy lod 


romantic tu tue lighest ¢ 











tous chain of Fr everhauging the sea, wud on the other tue entrance | ume io bed, managed to crawi frum beneath the canvas with cousidera- | Wil tind their investment productive of a large return, _ ; é 
into the beautiful selt-water lake, ake Alli. ble difficulty. ” | ‘The state of the stock book may show to those at a distance from this 
Having steain rund the Point of Callach, where Campbell com-| The royal party remained within doors the entire of Sunday, and divine | locality the confidence the people of Peterboro and Port Hope have in the 
posed the partof his * Pleasures of Hope,” the fleet at length | service was privately celubrated. It was expected in the “event of the | ua lertaking ; about £20,000 has been taken up principally by them, being 
stopped off tlie lon {sinud of Statfa, and her Majesty in ber barge was | weather proving favourable that the Qaeen would have attended the Pres- | about one-tuird the estimated cost of the line, neh ; 
rowed to the emity of the great cave The constraction | byterian Church at Laggan, where preparations had beeu made in antici- | The route as surveyed, and which commends its¢ If to the Board of Direc~ 
and appearauce of this wonderful uatural temple have beeuw so often | pation of her visit. tors, is the product of careiul ex mination and diligent perseve ance in the 
described tat it is un essury to attempt giving uny account of it here Ou Munday morning her Majesty went out early, ace mmpanied by | en ineer, who has studiously observed and atte nded to the instructions he 
The dk i i und selitavy aspect of the island wus brought out with | Prince Albert and the Prince of Lei jingen. The tw o princes afterwards | receiv d © to find the nearest and best line consistent with expense.” 
stra? i t Ly the presence of somuny steamers; and as | went to the moors on the north side of the lake and shot for two hours t passes through a highly rertile, well cultivated, and thickly populated 
her Moj i vith the royal standard floated into the cave, the | Prince Albert bagged six brac The Marquis of Abercorn aud the noble- | country, in the neighbourhood of valuable grist and saw imilis, and mill 
crew dipping then 3.with the greatest precision, nothing could be | men of the suite acc mmpanied the princes, but did not shoot. The Dake | sites, and of villages which with its aid must rapidly grow into importance. 
more animated i 1 than the appearauce which the vast basaltic | of Atholl paid a visit to her Majesty inthe morning. His grace was dress Aiter taking a course three and a quarter miles westward from the har 
eptrauce, 60 saleinu ts proportions, presented. The squadron pro-| edin the uniform ot a Highland cavalier, wearing bis bon nd vagle’s | bour of Port Hope, it is carried northward through the township of Hope, 
< { tol ont ul Prince Albert, the Dake of Noriolk, feather. till it attains the 8th Concession line, thence eastward to the vilage of 
Earl Grey, and Sir ies Clark visited it, and no doubt satisfied them-| On Tuesday her M jjesty and the Prince wulked in the forest. The | Bewdly, at the head of Rice Lake, where has lately been erected a sieam 
sel b tha inguage of Dr. Johuson was true | royal children walked out, atteuded by their governess Miss Hillyard. ! saw mille ipable of cutting 12,000 feet of lumber daily, two taverns, severak 
w i ‘ the juminary of the Caledonian regions | The M arquis of Avercorn will be the only addition to the royal diuner dweiling houses, blaeksmmi.h’s shop, &c.; there is also a wharf and store 
wl ‘ \ barbarians derived the benetite of know- Preparations were in progress for cele brating Prines Albert's birthday | houses at which the steamer Forester touches. Timber of every desenip- 
le and 1 f reliion.” The royal fleet anchored for the | on Thur lay with Highland games. tion and in every character may be brought up Rice Lake to tis pomt by 
wet a jue harbour of Lobermory. : 7 t a te } rafts at a small cost, and by the proposed railway the great difficulty and 
On kt ’ satoc yok, the 2 »yal squadron lett Tubermo- | Aree A TO pw ,.opatT expense of transporting it to Lake Ontario will be removed 
ry, a Sound of Mull, proceeded amidst heavy rata THE QU EEN OF SPAIN. From Bewdley, it is proposed (to avoid the hivh hills north of Black’s 
1 1, W eit auchoved about mid-day. Pie F'rom the T'imes of August 2). ' Swamp.) to carry the railway through a partof the township of Monaghan, 
6 ' ’ 4 ud - atiy adusired by the royal } oom 1 ; . nd asain to join the Peterboro’ road at the commencemeat of a village 
pa pro : but during the early part of the; 2 le plo’ bhickens in Spain, ff is, indeed, impossible to attach t alled Centreville, 
li . led trom t or was only | oF Implicil ere — wt secon vib as st AP lig ci tena thee The high road from Millbrook in Cavan, to the Peterboro and Port Hope 
fu ‘ irkened alinospa vane hid = shi - radshoge: Bhs : uciourainiie ica aperturins road, lea s to this place, from which it is distant only four miles; this must 
8q A aa the rai e ded with less | © jee 6 Rita Seba ele ee. My Wp eveatually become an excellent business situation, and probably a station. 
vOM é i. sac Sis the aky Was still Camp and sug | fF aN wer initiate rico. money “a wl 5 le produce of the township of Cavan, Emily, Op:, Manvers and South 
bre, aud + the mountains Were Gpscaren, Hhough was VE | Sie hd a ee ee, a ae ga ratus of ast) Monazhan, could be eollected here, and when the railway is completed 
sie to sa wade = os and grandeur of the scener) aaiphr posay hee ae . eer e' re ewetY® | would find transport by it to Port Hope, both on account of the great saving 
Nut i ) ) i tia rv Majesty, having examined 1UDtOS Of LOG Ue-—-bi VO all Aictlons should bev ied of tme und weiiniia . “ ; 
or ; muder ¢ Amstances of climate th Beatie; Ateve ABT tomes pBhac ater fpralic-geabapast weaptins ryt walegcsesessed ll Phe produce of these townships that would in all probability fiud trans 
im i t unrivalled beauties, should, on the | @ Couspiracy Bt Do ¢ t ited | otha yr the su | 7 ep naileraw of tals tine, Ween it aecnniaial, tn ae Gallas, eae ee 
las ‘ \ excursion, approach Ben Nevis aud to iid | Slut lu @ throne by Measures in Vieked ana resi iatio more da ite ph hy ek: gg a # ten Pe ger Aety ore i waar 
hil : aie > cad sien seins Gee = th biol have been wed upon in the daya*ot Edward LV. aud : cost of £12,541 19s. 21. is incurred by the present means of carriage : 
ma ‘ id which, uidoa | usual | Louis XI a Thal aii this sie be carried throagh in defiance of ex- | TABLE OF INTERMEDIATE TRAFFIC 
su iw \s the squ proa 1 Fort W | posure — eo s pls nw © CORCERTaSe Upon 2 | That wou'd now find transport by Railway at the prese«t Tariff of freight 
li t i fine hills whicl sind ' n CCESIY : it, l t ition rte ted ‘Wane Gehar Po k al PaaS teas 
each ») vrea iv ie ltw I ! i at , { t ; on ney UCCI—"4 C EOS AcIes CONSTI ut 4d Gra nat is3per Seedat at '58 
ed to thie matouri 1Oo We! In Waiting at Pro William tha i t Veuls rol me that il is no Wouderit Spars Nesitates ve | Township of pe bush dd a bush turrel 4d a bush per toa 
Qu Ww mat i until the neat day, but Prince Albert and the rt y- | Lwe icvrea ¥ i judignation, o8 tbat tue composed miuds of bug Cavn, - ~- 65.000 10,000 700 200 20 
ul dre \ ter . j Jishinen sould be ullnost equally Uhable to pronounce upon the cris Emily, - - 20,000 6.000 3200 50 7 
Satu rnin heavily with rain, which came down faster } The conciusion which circumstauces su lustinctive Churity rebuts 1 Ons. 3 _ 7.000 2 000 80 7 
and re furiou § the day dvanced ; yet punctnally at niue o'clock lt was loudly pr Claimed at this fatal sea ou of last year, that the sole ob | \lanvers, 5.000 2,000 50 2 
hi Mi ian i * hare St was received on the pier of Fort | ject of tue Spau sli matches was to traustfer tue throne ol Queen Isa 3. Mouaghan, - 12.000 1,000 200 60 5 
Wil tm, Wiiicl, had | i suitably preparea ior her reception, by the | and the Gom m0} Spaidto the | aud of her younger ister ; t } oan 
sheril! at . i a large number of: the ge try. The way from ; now actlaly alleged that th Niimistey of Madrid a the very point of asain 41 £3015 @ 
tl bool ; e roy carriage was covered with the Koy yf} dectarin cs . : npe ty Iga, and ot Omimending to —- 310 5 2 4 
Stua i is of heather in blossom. The extremi- | the Cortes ine re cy of the Moutpensier pair —_——- 1330 83 2 6 
ty oft cupied by a detachment of the 26th Regiment sta There is, indes » coucealiug or disguising the facts already accom- —— 24,000 400 © 0 
lignes d along it were ranged in order all tue High- } plisi It is Col : the marriage Of lust au . A, W 1, 3 103,000 1816 123 4 
lat i dress i which to receive their Sovereign. AS pi As ehh ow hl es ae yet : Pes J : pent ha A *¢ ay , ae ay 8,000 barrels of flour from three flouring mills at 7id per bl. 20 @ @ 
she | 1 e, accompanied by Prince Albert and her | outraged Queen b tose Tost VoUnd to protect her inn ms ou) ; a ee ray. 310 wh tet wane 3s Gd 
royal lay ly and enthusiastically heered, and when, | Vance ior bappiiess, & suitea tu the very worst evils which we j Live jaes ners daily, each way, 310 days pet year, at Js % 581 e 
luring tall centlem ith ared {ace proposed three | prophesied of its t A Royal lady has been repulsed from a each, - -- » a - o - - #8 » 
on te nd ae Roval iH ne cal Gaume.* i silaend me ssihed. = a ite source of | n and ej yment towards st attraction anave | 1h000 6 t of lumb r daily from 16 saw mills, being oe 
and lau y. In proceeding through the town her Majesty’s | which was baited and for her especial « iplure. Her failings have -_ unt they are capable of cutting, at 10s per thousand, 0375 0 
ca Iris y yw ind atits extremity she saw the C Lunt | heeu encon red, aggravated, and exposed. fier triends and relations| 200 days per year, . i = a bi 9375 8 @ 
ro t Lue Wu un to welcome her. At the Lochy Ferry Mr. | have been seduced or detached from wer side il ro natural protectors, | a * on Bi 
M‘Dousa 1th ‘ J at 3s dist tlery, with eight men iathe H shi wid | alters itlug ner on the wrong patu, lave abanGconed hei to her wander | y £12,541 i9 2 
dress, ¢ of whiskey and a glass in his hand, weicom- } 10g3- ! Her sworn advisers are in the tuterests of her & ey dy Without a) The Marmora Iron Works are situated in the township of Marmors 
t r Ma y fan eK Proceeding through Lord Abinger’s es-} imeudor a Counciliy isabella of Spat Pociahis sitstn the Pasace of ™M sdrid | about seven miles from the eastern end of Rice Lake. F 
t ty Spean-vridee, the roval cortege passed through a triumphal arch of | Uaprotected and unattended, re to be Cajoled out of the Iuheritauce of | We understand that these works are about to be put into full operation 
} sud which was the following Gaelic inscrip- | her ancestors by a promise vt independence, or to be bullied iuto the sale | by purties who have ample means and abiliy to carrythemon The iron 
t — of ber birthright tor an Rour’s repose. F s of the first quality and most abundant.’ Ia this neighbourhvod is also 
Failt’ is turan air ur Morachd That such ist 18 8 tuation of a EB iropean Severeign—that she has actu found red ochre, excellent lithographic ston and marble 
\ir ur cloiun ’o air Prionusa Ghola,’ jally beea stripped of (ie outworks and appliances which should hedg From Centreville the line takes the course of the Peterboro’ road, and 
of the t is, “ Hailand welcome to your Majesty, to your } = pa : 3 - om Ors — = dele on wridgs baie : am '*| may be made upon it tor six mies, unul it reaches Paliner’s Inn, which it 
‘ : . fG 5.” At Blerow! an are h wis erect d of ADY p “pci lu trigte , except such as in ay iUinm Unset Ps ntoue cherished also a good situation for the collection ol trate for the railway. This 
e this ; | loyalty of Castilians—is beyond sy question or doul t. While we write, place according to the present travelled road is seven miles di.tant from 
t " ; suchis the very state of allairs io Spain, and the in lefi ite expectation ol P. terb ro, but a considerable saving of distance will be effected by the 
ir na h—ailleaqain cheutach | some decisive catastrophe gaius groaud apace. [t is certain that the gla- | ji, passing avout north-east to Peterboro’. 
vehd ewlachdach Bhancho, | cishas been crowued, and itis hardly uunaiuralt ) expect that the rain-| peterb ro’, the county town of the Colborne district, containing a pop 
w! i hundred w omes to the lovely jewels ofthe pow- | paris will now be blown in and the fortress carried, _it we express out | jation of about 3000 inhabitants, possesses watural advantages, equal per- 
er _ q ’* At Tirindrish there were no less than three disbeliet in the imminence of any such extremity, it is be auae we cannol haps to any locality in Canada, and needs only the cheap and re dy means. 
ay vd by lonel David and Colonel Hugh Ross, with suit ible | bring ourselves to atiribate t ) any Civilized Meuarch or people the con- of transport which a railway will afford, to make it rise in importance both 
i ‘ royal sulate was fired from the hill of Moul Roy,the | duct or cousummation of such a plot against the rights ofa Queen and in size and wealth. ; 
8« { { i foneht, with great |! 38 On both sides, be- | th » independence ofa yer ghbour as th tin sb and rownlug verilicatl es ut Sse situation re beautiful, and is most advantageous fur business, bemg 
o : alk ' Keppoch and the Mackintos ig At the bridge | all these ss pts Bacto ey: Sens ‘ oe Mees a oe au built on the River Otonabee, and has never failed to call fo th the admire- 
at Boj ie ancient stronghold of the Keppoch family, the brue | unioa so uanalurally repulsive as to drive ber into a demeandur diserSdt | iiog of its visitors,—but that which most as onishes the traveller is ite al- 
4 j ‘ € esermbled to the numbe ote P ‘ad eC 7 sAapla tuvle ) rsei ( ic ‘ zi . se e UU tie Sidi A Pus s . a . > > 
ane oa) Prados “ait the 4 u'De ell ‘a Steshentends } mash aad the Obes nad endl te at the voice of her peuple aud the credit of | St boundless water power: a fall of 160 feet is found between Buc khorm 
ire Land Mr. Ronald S) Duvel, © ; oe : 7" | Laxe, and the Bridge of Peterboro’. The mill privieges found within » 
8) t who fell at Culloden. They were dressed in fali| Christendom demand their cessation. To proclaim, upon this, that, in- | short distance e: * ‘ely be e ated fhe regular quantity of water 
Hi i Tomar | ill who like them wore the dress were placed in stead of being separa ed from an ill-starred and obtruded consort—iustead poner" paegerrenensy Piaget spate mee. pr bagimmeer-ge * ae 100 cubie feet, or 691,200 gak- 
the trout ‘ Above the assemblage ed the ancient Keppoch flag, | of being released from the violence which induces her extravag nce— | P& sing, througii per minute, is equal tv: 4 : oat ie 6 
© the assemblage waved tix PI ae (apr : ; rte sciliniouy taciaiad lons. ‘This is nearly the minimum quantity tor this river at Pcterboro’, 
i aD virew’s cross,in white, in the upper corner, and | iastead of veing detached from a connexion which decency condemus— noueaheant: die gual y 1 
ete * Laiueb Shearg Clan Dhonnuil,” with the cross crosa-| she should be summarily deprived of a throne which she has been com- ‘Tee excell a fl a ills, each furnished with four run of stones, are 
| Phen tlarge triumphal arch of heather over the highway i pelled to disparage, at the instance and forthe benefits of those who put < 7 ouring cn “bl nd :o be quite inadequate for the man ufac- 
and platturins, on which were seated the ladies of the county, dressed | the compulsion upon her, would be a judgment so outrageously In1qUuILOUs | now in Operation, which are spr to be erected by Z. Barnhem, and IB, 
as Highland ladies chould be, aud wearing in their bonnets the white | that nothing short of experieuce should induce us to believe that one na | ture of flour; two more are a ? 


cockade, with a sprig of heather, the badge of the clan. As the royal 


carriage passed, Captain M’ Donald presented to Prince Albert a bouquet 
of chuice Howers for her Majesty’s acceptance as an oifering from “ the 
lier Majesty immediately took possession of the offering, 





Keppochs.”’ 


and acknowledged this lit 
condescending manner. 


his grandfather had unfurled in the Stuart cause. 
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where they were received by Cluny Macpherson, of Cluny Castle, at the 
head of his people. About forty Of them were dre«sed and completely 


armed by him for the occasion and as they were picked men, and equip- 


ped in the most perfect manner with target and clay nore, their appear- 
ance was most picturesque and imposing. They we ’e led by the hered- 
itary standard-bearer of the “ Mac Vourichs,” as the Glan is called, a fine 


ENERAL INTELL 


IGENCE. | 








tle mark of attention in the most gracious and | dishonourable act. The marriage of the Queen of Spain was a most a 
; t After passing the bridge of Roy the cortege swept | justifiable measure, whatever were the motives—it was no wonder if 
on without interraption until they arrived at the head of Loch Laggan, | people alleged the worst. 


The successive steps which have secured her 
isolation and abandonment are worthy of the stronges! reprobat) 

whatever were the purposes involved—it was no wonder that the worse 
| were suspected. But that the promoters of these concatenated meve- 
| ments should now confirm every previous allegation, should verify aif 
| past suspicions, should adopt and acknowledge the whole tissue of at- 
| leged iniquities, and accept the responsibility of every imputed crime by 


tall Highlander, and who carried the colours which in 1715 and in 1745 | a deed su enormous a that of dethroning a Queen and usarping a king- 


} 1 3luny himself, who 
lays claim—with what degree of right | do not pretend to say—to the 
chietship of the Clan Chattan, was in fal! Highland costume, and looked 
remarkably well. He carried on his arm the target which Prince Charles 
Stuart presented to his ancestor afier “ the 45." 
interesting piece of workmanghip, richly ornamented with military insig- 
nia and heraldic devices in silver. Cluny was attended by his three 


sons, all wearing the Highland garb, and whose youthfal and interesting | 


appearance at once attracted the attention ofthe Queen. Mr. Davidson, 
of Tulloch, wa’ also present with his henchman and piper; and the num- 
ber of Highlanders altogether assembled could not have amouuted to less 
than 150 men. 


After the royal party had crossed the pattock on their way to Ardveri- | 


kie, a cask of whiskey was broached, and the inhabitants of Badenoch, 
who were nearly all assemble i‘ on the occasion, were invited to celebrate 
her Majesty’s visit by drinking her health, and that of the Royal Family, 
in flowing buiapers and with Highland honours ; 

Shortly after their arrival her Majesty and the Prince Consort, nothing 
daunted by the unfavourable weather which prevailed, walked through 
the gardens of Ardverikie lodge and other parts of the grounds, accom- 
panied by the Marquis of Abercorn. In the evening the nobie marqnis 
had the honour of joining her Majesty, the Prince Consort, and suite, at 
dinner, which was served up iu a sumptuous manner in the® large ban- 
queting-room.,. 

The Marquis of Abercorn slept on Saturday at the inn on the oppositefside 
of the lake, which be had taken expressly for his own accommodation. 


Ou Sutday bis lordship removed tu bis shooting lodge at Shirvamoor 
d i 4 b 


| aboutthree miles farther up, and there, it was thought, would chiefly re- 


inain during her Majesty's stay 
Saturday and Sunday were marked by most unfavourable weather 
Duriug the whole of Saturday the rain fell in torrents, and the greaté: 
partot Sunday it continued, with the disagreeable accompaniment of a 
heavy storm, which in such a lonely district had a most awful effeer. 
The storm was the cause of considerable damage at the royal lodge, par- 
ticul arly amongst thezroup of tent, wooden houses, &c., whieh bad been 
erected for the use of the retinues 
! 


by eighteen feet wide, was compleately demolished. This*having been | 


intended to answer the purpose of a servants’ diuing-hall, cousiderable 
iuconvenience to the housebold was the result. A tenc used asasleepiag 
spartment for the helpers was blown down, and three persons, at the 





tion would suggest or another accept it. 
Such obloquy as they have already shared, the French King and his 

Ministers have called down upon themselves. They exposed themselves 

to the natural imputation of dishonest intentions when they committed a 


| nor the stake a throne. 
| it would be difficult to find one so reasonably demanded as this by the 


A large wooden house, thirty-six feet | 


| dom, is a conclusion implying such extravagance of guilt that we may 


| well be pardoned for suspending our acquiescence in it. 


| Every person anxioas for the tranquillity of Europe or the credit of the 
| age will be well enough pleased that the situation in which this unhoppy 


it isa very curious and | Queen has been left should at length receive due regard and be treat 


' with salutary care. Itisindeed high time that Isabella IT. and her King 
| Consort should cease to scandalize the world, and to threaten the peace 
uf the continent. We willingly accede to such representations, But we 
' cannot see how common sense can suggest or common justice permit any 
| alternative in the remedy employed. ‘That her Catholics Majesty should 
‘never have been married agaiust wil! is most religiously true. That the 
disastrous results of this compulsory connexion should be terminated by 
itg dissolution, and that the injustice should at least be compensated by ae 
speedy an act of justice as possible, are self-evident propositions Me 


person out of the Tuileries or the Prado will assert that Queen Isabelle 


was not married aguinst her consent, and in spite of the must emphatic 
protests. No person can hesitate in pointing to the means by which suche 
violeuce should be neutralized, even if the sufferer were not a Queem, 
Of all the Royal divorces which history records, 


| circumstances and consequences of the original contract, and it will be 
time enough to talk of incompetency and forleitare when a youthtul and. 
; unotfending Queenshall have been released from the unrighteous shackles 
| which distort her course, and left to the unbiassed dictates of a mind nei- 
ther imbecile nor vicious. 

| 


\ 


a 

STATISTICAL INFORMATION 

| RELATIVE TO THE PROPOSED RAILWAY, FROM PORT HOPE 
TO PETERBORO. 


| The President and Directors of the Peterboro and Port Hope Railway, 
| beg to lay before the stockholders and the public, information which has 
been elicited by the survey of the proposed line, relative to the situation, 
| products, and business of that part of the country, between the towns this 
ailavay is intended to connect. 

It is now evident from careful investigation, that the proposed line of 
;railwsy will not only be especially beneticial te the landowuer, farmer, 
| merchant, storekeeper, tradesman, m chanic, and the travelling community, 

but that ail who do or may hold shares in the capital stock of the company 











Perry, Esqs.: and within a short distance of the town there are several. 
others. ‘ , 

Saw mil's to the number of thirteen send their lumber to this town ; these 
mills are capable of cutting 60,000 feet of lumber in twenty-four heures, 
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but some of them for want of a good market are comparstively idle; 20s. per 
1000 feet has l.tely been paid for carriage of lumber to Lake Ontario, a di.- 
tance of 30 miles, which almost prohibits its transportation. 

The supply of timber for saw mills can scarcely be calculated, as it can 
be easily rafied {rom a distance of upwards of 100 miles, by means of the 
chain of lakes lying to the northward. 

Stone suitable tor buildieg purposes is abundant; one kind found in 
shia neighbourhood, is capable of bearing a bigh polish. 

By Railway the frontier tewns @ould be supplied with this material at 
2 wuch lower price than is now paid, viz: £1 17s6d. per Toise Lime 
also, at Sd, per bushel, can be obtained here, whereas 10d per bushel is 
commonly paid at the Front. 

Tere are 3 Foundries in this Town capable of making the heaviest 
mill castings. There are 2 Cloth Factories, one intended for 28 Looms: 
machine and Axe Factories; a Mill for sawin 
witure Factory, &c. 


g-vernments. 


| mots its own interests and to secure its own happiness. Acting upon 


i 
| 


a, . . ' 
g Lath; a Turning and Far- | 


There is nothing remarkable in the existence of such establishments in | 
a North American Town; but when we know the disadvantages under | 


which the Inhabitants of Peterboro’ labour, paying for freight upon their 
imports, 303 per ton from Lake Outariv, we see in this beginning of ma- 
ehinery and business, and in the enterprise which they have awakened 
te, together with the advantages of the beautiful River Otonabee, the as- 
@arance of a goed maintenance of the Railway. 


! Plate, 


The exports and imports of this Town lave been carefully collected | 
mad it is believed are faithfully detailed, together with the present charges | 


for freight, &c. 
able of the Exporis and Imports of the Town of Peterboro, together with the 
present Tariff of Freight, §-c., on 
416,000 Bushels of Wheat 
1,650 do Peas 
680 do Grass Seed 
21,000 Barrels of Flour 
3900 do Salt 
600 do Plaster 
100 = do Ashes 
50 = do Pork 
540 do Meal 
41,024 Tons Merchandise at 30s 
36 = do Butter at 20s 
37. = do Leather, Beer,Fur,&c.at 208 
20 Passengers daily, 310 days in the year at 
73 6d each, 
Carriage of Mail, 


- £2291 13 
Zi 1 
14 
1575 
375 


75 


at 5d 
at 5d 
at 5d 
1s 6d 
2s 6d 
23 6d 
53 

28 


ls 6d 


7 
3 
0 


95 

5 

40 
1536 
36 
37 
2325 


400 





£ 8757 


— 


60000 feet of Lumber daily, trom 14 Mills, 19 p 
J 15000 


Saws, 250 days in the year, at 20s per M. 


Q 
5 


£23757 4 


Thus we see that asum amountirg to £8757 43 2d, is now paid annually ; | 


af we add to this £15,000, for the Lumber the mills now io operation 


ean cut, and which would be certainly exported, had their owners the | 


weeans of doing s» at a reasonable rate, tl 
would cost £23757 5s 2d 
Directors to prosecute the undertaging of the Railway, but if they are to 
be guided by the result of Railways in the United States, the saving of 
time and expense has generally at once tripled the number of passengers, 
and greatly increased business and industry. Several individuals are 
mow prepared to put up additional Mills as svon as the Railway is com- 
mecnced. 


1e present amount of business 


a 


Bark, Lime, Shingles, Turned Ware, &c., would find a ready market, 
and the journey which now occupies irom 8 to 10 hourscould be pertorm- 
ed in two. 

Another encouragement must not be passed over. It appears that the 
course of the proposed Railway for several miles west of Port Hope, is 
that which must be taken by the Kingston aud Woolfe Island Ratlwey 
whenever it is made, and of the speedy commencement of this desirable 
gndertaking, there seems now but little doubt with the encouraging at- 
tention the British Government ure giving to the making of a great trunk 
Railway though the British North American Provinces. 

The President aud Directors consider themselves justified in anticipat- 

a trade in the items speciticd te ihe amount of £24199 8s 109d at a 
alco of 4 the presentcharges. To this may safely be added £5,000. 
at feast for new traffic, which without any allowance for increase of bu 
mess amounts to £29,199 83 109d. Yet they have every reason to expect 
that cliere will be au immense and immediate iacrease to every present 
branch of business. 

The proposed Railway will afford an uniuterrupted trade at all sea- 
sors of the year, and enable the Merchants and Storekeepers of Pe- 
terboro’ to keep their stock replenished and have a continual variety 
of Goods. 

The Railway united with the bound 
for Milis, and the great variety and quantity of timber in 
District must suggest to the minds of thinking, calculating men, the great 
advantages held out for ship build.ng at Port Hope. 

Asa natural Harbour it is acknowledged by the most respectable and 
talented Captains, navigating Lake Ontario, not to have its equal between 
Toronto and Kingston. Its capabilities as a harbour of refuge bave been 
highly commended to the British and Colonial Governments, and if may 
be added, its desirable advantages for the coustruction of building Docks. 

Itis proposed to allow interest upon all instalments on Stock, from the 
date vf Payment, as in all those cases where this has been done in England, 
the works have advanced to completion, at least one or two years beyond 
those lines that have not done so, and from the quick return of a large 
percentage, alter the road is completed, the pre-payment of interest is re- 
duced to almost nothing to the siiareolders, besides the inducement 
shat is held out to money holders, possessing moderate means, of imme- 
diate investment, ard return for the same. 


le 
1 


, ao 
the Colborne 


The protitableness of such an investment must be most apparent to a| 


discerning public, by comparing the Eugineer’s estimates of the cost 


of the proposed Railway, with the contidently anticipated return. Con- 


wactors are already proposing to complete and furnish it at these esti- | 


wrales. : 
Part Hope, September 6, 1847. 
—a— 
AFFAIRS OF THE RIO DE LA PLATA. 
From the Buenos Ayres British Packet, July 10. 
As it was known that the following correspondence had taken place, 
s very general wish was expressed that it should be published. The per- 
weission of the parties to it having been given, we are now enabled 
Rey it before our readers. We think we best consult the important in- 
ferests we are auxious to serve, by refraining for the present from all 
cemiment: 


DAVID SMART, Presiden‘. 


Lecationor tHe United States, Buenos Ayres, July 1, 1847. 
My Lord: Rumour had prepared me to anticipate what the obliging can” 
@eur of yourself andthe Count Waleweki has just confirmed. Your joint 
megoti ations with the Argentine government Lave ended without any de 
Gnite arrangement of the difficulties which have sv lony existed between 
our respective governm ‘nts. . 
This is, indeed, a terminativa of your labours which I deeply regret. I 
fegret HM on many accounts. Itisa result wuich will be exteusively de- 
trimental, even to the true commercial interests of Bugland aud France 
themselves; it will be deeply and vitally inces of the 
Cuufederativa ; and prejadici iwful ¢ 
waerce of all oeutral uations. Th 
things from the beginning. The blockade lus, in ao respec 
od tiie end for whica it was avo wedly establisied 
anucy aud irritate those whom 
cal eiTec: has been, that while ic cs J 
it has forced a sort of spurivus comne 
eblig:ug it to pay both au import aud « d for 
the support of tne anomalous goveruam iu th ty. The chief bene- 
&t, however, even of this system, did 1 j 2 tot of 
Bugiand aud France, or to the people at buat 
contessedly aud notoriously to the advantag 
dew, and astiil sinaller number in this city. 
@ach has been the chief practical ellect 
which has been 
seaces 1 


injarious to the prov 
thie | 


's 
last degree, to 
has, indeed, 


ai, tO the m- 

yudition of 
t, ac 
{t has only 


t to coerce Luoth 


veen the 
oummpiisa 
Lo 


teuded 
r pra a 
P l 


ind lawtni comme 
1€ p wrt of Moutevid: , 


Ce 


which was levi 
ii 
its 


he goverame 


tar ernment 


u Moutevi- 


it 

kept up at an immeuse expense, 

v the goveroaments of England and France 
bu regard to the question of policy assumed and 

trnment, in Counection with that of Frauce, with res; 

Wee river Plate, your lordship is advised of my opinion ! 

aad prolic y ol ia yveroameu yard to it. Il may be | i 

ever, peat uere, that iiitorm p Icy ot the goveruia 

Taited Stat 3, trom its fuand mito the preseutmowent 

mtee.cre, or to claim cut to mitericcre, in the interual couc 


it 


imi 


to rep the 


at has be 


ar, 


This alone would be sufficient to satisfy the | 


to! 


| against its legality. 


‘this blockade was founded, than from the manner in which it has been | 


this principle, therefore, and with a consistent adherence to its own just 
policy, it could not sauction the intervention of one or more governments, 
as of riglt or by force, in the affairs or internal coucerns of another inde- 
pendent government. 


And this principle, perhaps, could be the less tole- | 
| 


| rated by it when the attempt to enforce it on this coutinent is made by 


those governments whose constitutions or political forms do not recog. | 
ulze the great conservative principles, that the people are the true aud | 
only legitimate source of all political power. | 
Notwithstanding, however, that such is the policy of my government | 

upon principle ; notwithstanding it could not approve the attempt of the 
governments of England and France to enforce a contrary doctrine, by | 
hostile measures, upon the governments of the Plaie ; yet it has judged 
it best to conform, for a time at least, to that course of measures which 
they have thought propertoadopt. This it has done for a period of nearly 
two years; but which has beea done, however, as your lordship knows, 
under protest. It has not, and does not, adgpit the legality ofsuch a block- 
ade as las been established by the intervening governments in the river | 
And your lordship wil! permit me to express the opinion, that } 

should the question of the legality of this blockade be hereafter raised in 
any court of admiralty, either in Great Britain, Frauce, or the United 
States, where a proper scrutiny mto the facts and arigid application of 
international law shall take place—principles that have been acknowledg: | 
ed and established by Great Britain herselimsuch court will decide | 





Sucha judgment woald follow uo less from the principle upon which | 
condacted. This last aspect of the case will be abundantly apparent to | 
yeur lordship when I state to youthe fact that, from the23d of February, 
1846, to the end of May, 1847, the aggregate number of vessels which 
have entered and sailed from the port of Buenos Ayres has been four 
thousand sud twelve. L state this from the regular monthly returns 
which have been made to this legation, aud which are now before me. It | 


jis true thatthese were chiefly vessels of small size, passing in and out in 
the night time, but it is also equally true that quite a large number of 


| present form of that government. 


| sacred, inost respecttully but s 
New Trafiic such as Stone, Spars, Squared Timber, Staves, Cordwood, 


them—perhaps half of them—puassed in and out in open day, and in full 
view of the blockading forces, without any serious attempt to stop them ; 
those vessels, however, paying tribute in the port 6f Montevideo upon 
the merchaudise or produce which they carried, as [ have before stated. 
Your lordship will also permit me tostate, farther, that a longer contin- 
uance ofthe blockade, in its present form, would probably give some 
colour to the opinion, long since entertained, that one or both the gov- 
ernments of Eugland and France have objects and purposes distinct from 
and beyond those which this intervention was avowedly established to 
regulate; that they have some purpose to establish a permauent poli- 
tical influence in the Bauda Oriental, which might c.ntrol or change the 
1 do not assert this to be sv. I cer- 
tainly have no evidence of such an intention beyoud what passing events 
—the blockade and its incidents—may authorize the public to believe. | 
But | tnust be permitted to declare it is my opinion that the government 
of the United States could not sanction for a moment the establishmeut of 
any governments or colonies as political communities in any of the pro- | 
vinces of the Plate, by any European government. Aud without per- | 
mitting myself even to indicate what line of conduct my government | 
would pursue in such a contingency, I.may safely declare that it could | 
uot look upon it with approbation or indiiference. } 
I do, therefore, again, in the name of my government, aud for the pre- ; 
servation and sustentation of a great principle, which it must ever bold 
jiemnuly protest against the farther con- 
tinvance of the preseut blockade. IL protest against it, as well for the 
principle upon which it has been established, as on account of the man- 
ner in which it has been conducted, and the object of objects it is intend- | 


| ed to enforce. 


1 may be allowed, however, respectfully to suggest that it is every way 
politic and expedient that the bloc shoald now be While | 
such a measure would be viewed in the most favourab!e light by all ueu- 
tral natious, whose iuterests and conveniesce have been so seriously af- 


, ‘ } 
ude raiseu. 


1 tl 4 
fected by the existing state of things, while they would consider it as a 
friendly concession to that patient forbearance which they have so | 
and so taithtally exercised during these difficulties; [am persuaged that 
it would also have a favourable bearing upon any future effort to adjust, | 
by negetiation, the matters ol vetweea the Arg: utine govern- 
ment and those of Eugland and France. It cert tinly could lave no uuta- | 
upon auy farther attempt at settlewent. For, it may be 
wkade has not only proved useless, but worse than use- 
sé itreaily has, why continue it?) Why not raise it at once, iu that 
spirit of conciliativa which your lordship has so constantly exhibited in 
these negotiations, and trust to some other and more favourable moment 
toarrauge all these difficulties ? 

I have addressed these observations to your lordship in that frank and 
fric y spirit which your own kinduess and cand 


ong 


difference 


, ! ; 
Vvouravie eer 


} j ’ 7 
asked, Ul the bl 
} 


less, 


au var have been so well | 


less water power of the Otonabee, | calculated toluspire; and you will see in them uotliing more than an ax. 


ious desire to remove those embarrassinents which operate even more 
barshly upon your freends than upon those whom you may have considered 
y ur Chelles. 

lt is, perhaps, proper that 1 should say that I shall also address a copy 
of this note to the Count Walewski, in the hope that you and he may yet 
ugree upou some mode, in deference to the interests and wishes of neu- 
'rals, by which the blockade may be immediately removed. 

1 will avail myself of this occasion to bear the most willing 


hg testimony 
to the zealous and cone thatory apirit, and the anxious desires which you | 
muuifested, to settle these ditficalties—if that could have been 
dove cousistently with your instructions, and in accordance with what 
you couside ed your duty to your government. 

I pray your Lordship to accept the assurances of my most cordial 
esteem and consideration. W. A. HARRIS. 

To the Right Houourable Lord Howden, H.B.M.’s Envoy Extraordi- 

nary, &., &c., &c., on a special mission to the Plate. 


\ 
IPAVG 


Hore pe PROVENCE. 
The same note was sent to the Count Walewski, only changing the 
form of address. ; 


Buenos Ayres, July 2, 1847. 
Sir: L have the honour to acknowledge the receiptof your letter, dated 


| the first of July, in which, in a most courteous manuer, you make some 


observations ou the circumstances of the present moment, and in which, 
as a representative of the United States of America, you protest aguinst 
the continuance of the blockade in these waters, as not ouly illegal and 
unjust, but even detrimental to the objects it was intended to uttain. 

from the urbauity and moderation which have distinguished you in 
the many conversations we have had together, I am sure that you will 
hold me excused from discussing the legality of any acts of my goveru. 
inent ata momeut when my mission here is terminated ; but there is 
one point touched onin your letter, which it is impossible tor me to pass | 
over in silence. 

You say that suspicions have been entertained that either the two | 
governmeuts of Great Britain and France, or one ot them, may harbour 
some uiterlor design inimical to the independence of the states in the 
neighbourhood of the river Plate. I cannot allow sach an accusation— 
though I iejoice to say, not made by yourself—to be put even in the 
Shape of a rumour, withous utterly disclaiming it ou the part of my 


g0- 
5 
verument, 


ind unhesit itingly declaring in its name, in the fullest and | 
most unreserved manner, that it neither ever had, nor has the remotest | 
idea, wish, or design, against the perfect independence of both the Argen- 
tive confederation and the republic of Uruguay, and their entire enjoy- 
ment of all the privileges, rights aud immunities belouging ud- 


to i idepe 
eut tation 

With regard to your remarks on the inatility of the blockade and i 
pernicious effects on the commerce of neutrals 
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October 2 
You believe it to be your daty, sir, as the representative of the United 
st against the blockade established in La 
Plata by the governments of France and England. Allow me not to en- 
ter here into a discussion of principles in order to prove to you that, im 
concerting with the government of her Britannic Majesty to imterpose a 
joint mediation between the two sates at war on the banks of La Plata 
the goverument of his Majesty the King of the French have done nan ht 
else but what was commended to them by the iuterest of their count - 
men and humanity, without in any way transcending the'rules of the Si 
of nation® 
I flatter myselt with the belief that a more mature and attentive con- 
sideration of the facts will suffice to show the legality of a blockade in 
conformity with the most elementary principles of international law, 
But there is one assertion in your letter which I cannot allow to pass 
unanswered. You think that the protraction of the present blockade 
would seem to give some weight to the hackneyed accusation levelled 
agaiust the governments of France aud England, or one of them, of har- 
bouring jointly or separately some design against the independence of the 
Orieutal State. This allegation is su destitute of foundatign; is in go 
manifest contradiction with the principles whica have guided the media- 
tion; the object of which, uniformly proclaimed by tie governments of 
France and England, is chiefly to secure the compicte independence of 
the Oriental Republic of the Uruguay; that I ought perhaps to refrain 
from repelling it. Nevertheless, as it is possible that erroneous advices 
may have left some doubt in this respect on the mind of the government 
of the United States of America, I do not hesitate to declare in the most 


fortnel manner, in the name of thg King’s governimeat, nut ouly iat they 


uever have had the intention of intlicting the least injury on the inde- 
pendence of the Argentine confede. ation, or that of the Oriental Repab- 
lic of the Uruguay ; but, moreover, that the constant object of their 
policy in La Plata is, aud always has been, to secure to these republics 
the full and eutire enjoyment of that independence and of the rights 


and privileges appertaining thereto. 


As regards the injury iaflicted by the blockade on the commerce of 
neutrals, and the manner ia which the blockade has been conducted up 
to the present, | would cheerfully concur with tie plenipotentiary of her 
Britannic Majesty, with whom my instructions evjoiu me to act in the 


| most perfect accord, in order to avert, if practicable, the inconveniences 


you puint out; and it would be gratifying to me to cause to cease, in 


| concert with Lord iiowden, the injury inflicted on the commerce of neu- 


trals, provided the possibility of doing so were afforded us. Allow me, 
theretore, to add, sir, that it is desirable that the just inflaeuce which the 
friendly voice of reason should always exercise should be sufficiently 


| made to be feltin your relations with the Argentine government, in order 
| tu place us in a situation to satisfy your wishes, wiich are in entire ac- 
| cordauce with our own. 


I will not close this letter without returning you thauks for the testi- 


; mouy youare p eased to bear respecting the spirit of coucillation which 


Lhave not ceased to evince daring the geud ‘ncy of the negotiation, 
Believe me also, Sir, that L appreciate at Mts’ just value the coucurrence 
you have more than once lent ia making the Argentiue government hear 
words of moderation and elevated reason worthy you 
“epresent. ‘ 

Please to accept, Monsieur le Charge d’Affaires, the assurance of my 
distinguished cousideration. A. WALEWSI.— 

M. Hareis, Charge d’Affaires of the United Stites of America, &c., 
&ce., Buenos Ayres. 


Oi the iatton 
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HIGHLY [IMPORTANT FR 
MEXiCO. 


NEGOTIATIONS™THE 


OM THE 


CITY OF 


FAILURE OF THe PEACE RENEWAL OF HOSTILITIES, 


Correspondence of the Express. 
Bacttimore, Thursday evening, Sept. 30th. 
The Mobile Herald of the 25th mst, just received by the overland 
express, announces the arrival at Pensacola, on the eveaing of the 21st, 
Osceola, after a passage of live days and a bali trom Vera 


oa 


Cruz. . 
The Herald is indebted to a passenger from Pensacola for the Vera 


Cruz Sunof Anahuac of the 16th inst. aud also tor aJetter from its 


Pensacola correspondent. 


Verbally the Hecald learns that there had been a revolt at Puebla, and 
xico had lost two 
thousand men. 

Hostilities recommenced on the 8th inst., in the evening, and there 
had been a brush between a tragment of the Amevicuu army aud the best 
Mexican troops. 

Tue followi the Sun of Ansalu 

Puessa, Sept. 11, 1847. 

My Dear Son :—I promised you before L lett Vera Ceaz, two months 
azo, that i would, from time to time, ii Ll was fortunate 

sws, drop you afew words. 

L hope that these tew lines will wictoriousiy pas? through the chapar- 
ral, mosquitees, &c. &c., and 


x letter appears in 


hough to get 


what Is worse, tie Cerro 


esperate 


. guerillas of 
the hiding places of these d 
men. 


I have now to tell you that letters arrived bere fr 


from Atlixco stating 
iad arrived there on its way to Oajaca, sent by General 
Leon, and thesaid express had brouglit letters froin the city of Mexico, 
dated the 9th iust. 

These letters state that tre propositious made by Mr. Trist were re- 
jected, or at leastone portion of them, and that hostilities had recom- 
imenced on tlie 8th, ia the afternvon, aud that a battle hud been fought 
on that evening by a few handred men of ¢ army aud four 
of the picked regiments of the Mexican army, viz: the 1ith regiment of 
the line, ibe 3.1 and 4th regiments of Light lntantry, and one regiment of 
the National Guards, all commanded by Gener | Leou—that the euemy’s 
forces had been badly used up, aud that their loss exceeded 2,500, 

The letters say that Mr. Trist’s proposition were these: 

That the citizens of the United Siates would not have auything to claim 
from Mexico for damages occasioned by this war; that the United States 


en. Scott’s 


| would have the privilege of establishing two factories ia Upper Califor- 
| nia; and that the Mexican Government could, after that tilae, if it chose, 
| renew this article of the Treaty. 


s 
This was not accepted. 
Then Mr. Trist, uuclothing himself of his official power, remarked to 
t=) 
the Mexican Commissioners that he thought it would be much better for 


| Mexico to cede the whole of Upper California to the United States, for 


which that government wonld ceriainly pay titteen or tweuty millions of 
dollars. This would probably have been agreed upou, if the following 


| article had met with the assent of the Mexicans, that the Texan boundary 


line would ran along from the mouth of the Rio Grande, from the left 
side to the right side of the Rio Gila, Eut this last proposition was 
rejected; the Mexican Commissioners would not yield one inch of ground 
the other side of the Nueces. 

The commissiouer, Mr. Trist, then asked for forty-eight days time to 
consider, as he said he was not authorized to accept such a proposition, 
bat the Mexicaus replied that they would give but five days and Lo 
more. . 

On the filth day of the conference, the 7th iustaut,a letter was written 
by General Sauta Auna tu General Se him of breaking the 
armistice on some trifling pretext. General Scott replied, making similar 
charges agatust Santa Auna. 

On the 8th iustaut, iu the af 
the American uriny were sent 
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wards the Plaza. Our troops had suffered greatly from the fire of the en- 
emy, stationed in windows and on the roofs of houses, and Gen Worth 
was badly but not mortally wounded. 

Oar loss since leaving Puebla is estimated at three thousand men. 

The proposition of Mr. Trist tor the cession ofa portion of California for 
a consideration of tweaty millions of dollars had been agreed to by the 
Mexican Commisiouers, but another proposition, fixing the Rio Grande as 
the boundary on this side, was peremptorily refused. 

It is said that General Paredes is on the road between Vera Cruz and the 
city of Mexico with a large force of guerillas. 

The Suu of Auahuue of the 16th inst., says, that troops have been ar- 
riving in great numbers from the Brazos fur the previous five or six days, 
and it does not doubt but that in the next five or six days there will be 
from two to three thousand men ready to march into the interior. 

These accounts are derived from the Suu of Anabuac of the 16th inst. 
and wought by the Osceola, and from verbal communications from Mr. Di- 
mond to the Capt. of the O. at the moment of leaving. {[ have no doubt 
of their accuracy. 

The news reached Vera Cruz by the Orizaba route. 





exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 108 1-24 108 3 4. 
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Peay e 
UNION OF THE COLONIES. 

His Excellency, Lord Elgin, the Governor-General of the North Ameri- 
cau Colonies, has requested a conference with the different provinces, 
on subjects of deep import to their welfare. Delegates have been s0- 
licited to repair from each to Montreal, for this purpose, and they will 
immediately, it is supposed, take into consideration the following, among 
other topics :—Inter-colonial Commerce, the equalization of duties, &c. ; 
the post-office department; and the great project of railroads upon a 
geueral and extensive scale. We learn from the Halifax papers, that Sir 
John Harvey has, with great propriety, selected Mr. Johnstone, the At. 
torney-Geueral, to represent that province ; and Mr. R. L. Hazen,we see it 
stated, will be seut by Sir William Colebrook on the part of New Bruns- 
wick. 

Sut although the three topics we have named will undoubtedly form 
matters of deliberation, it is supposed that a proposal for some kind of 
wnion ofthe provinces on the northern part of this continent will be sub- 
mitted—a scheme, said to be held in great favour at the Colonial Office, 
Now, whether this union be Federal, that is to say each colony to retain 
its local legislature, but to send delegates to meet delegates from the oth- 
er colonies to fourm a sort of Congress, as is done in the United States ; 
or whether it is to be simply Legislative, does not appear. In the absence 
of this knowledge some of the colonial journals have proceeded to dis- 
cuss the merits of the two plans, and from one of them we copy the fol- 
lowing remarks: they make short work, it will be seen, with the Federal 
scheme :— 

From all this it must be evident that His Lordship, if be intends the 
central authority to be permanent, (which we presume to be the case) 
wishes the present Local Governments to continue their functions, (ex- 
cepting such powers us would be delegated) and the four Colonies of 
Canada, New Bruuswick, Nova Scotia, and Prince Edward’s Island, to 
imitate the United States, and form a Federal Union. That some sort of 
a Union is absolutely necessary to settle the important subjects about 
which the Minister las expressed a laudable anxiety, we frankly admit; 
as, also, that such Union could undoubted.y settle the matters under re- 
ference, aud that, very probably. to the satisfaction of the people, gener- 
ally ; bat having the American Union before our eyes, with allits abuses, 
we shrink from any imitation, The objections to a Federal Union ap- 
pear to us insurmountable, In the first place the present Local Govern- 
ments would still be kept up, with all their forms, expense, and machi- 
nery, bat shoru of half their powers; the next important objection is, 
that the persons in whom would be vested the central power must eith- 
er be appointed or elected; if the former, the people would have no con- 
trol over them, and we might sink into a despotism; if the latter, we 
should be piagued with adoudle-elective machinery, and perhaps (like our 
republican neighbours) become politically mad ; which we regard as a 
state evel worse than the present apathy which prevails in this Pro- 
vince. There is yet uuother objection still stronger, and which—if we 
do not mistake the character of our Provincials—will be regarded as in- 
superabie ; the Federal, or Central Government would have the man- 





agement of ail Commercial regulations, with the sole right of expending, | 


as well as levyiuig the public Revenue 
Governmenis must they 
ever beneticial a Federal 


consequently the several Local 
be supported by direct taxaiion. In fact, how- 
Union may be, as respects the regulation of the 
Commercial policy of & country, it is exceedingly complicated and ex- 
peusive ; it is alsv weak, as the supposed rights and privileges of the 
State Legislatures frequently clash with those assuined by the Central 
Government.—New Brunswick Loyalist. 


The same jourua: gives a decided preference to the Legislative form of 


amalgamation, in which all the four provinces—Canada, Nova Scotia, | come. 
| President, David Smart, Esq., which we publish in this day’s impres- 


New Bruuswick, and Prince Edward's Island, shall be represented in 
one sole Legislature. 
expensive , and perhaps, in the end, the most satisfactory. 

Our own opinions are, and have been, adverse to any change or any 
unionat all; but if change be absolutely indispensable, we should prefer 
a representation of the colonies in the British Parliament. This plan has, 


heretofore, beeu often advocated, and more ably, perhaps, by Judge | 


Halibarton in the Attaché and other works. We think the system 
of Colonial Representation adapted to preserve the connexion between 
the colonies aud the mother country. It would make the leading men 
more intimately acquainted ;—the wants of the colonies would be better 
understood when members from the colonies were in the House of Com- 
mons to urge ticm. If the colonies be integral portions of the empire, 
these integral portions should be as closely united as the nature of things 
will permit ; they should be made part and parcel of the mother coun- 
try, bone of her bone, and flesh of her flesh ; a colonist should feel as 
much at home in Liverpool or London as a native of Moutreal does in 
Kingstén or Toronto. We speak more especially of the North American 
Colonies, which by the influence of ocean steam navigation are broughé eo 
closely to Great Britain. A general system of railroads which cannot be 


the Highlands of Scotland were to London at the period of the union in | 


the reign of Queen Aune. 





li by meaus of a Federal or even Legislative Union, it be intended to 
Setup a splendid Colony teeming with wealth, power, and importance, 
Witha Pri 
is—wi!l not this excite ia the boson of the e>lonists ideas of a separate 
nationality? And if ideas of a separate nationality be engendered, will 
hot the ti 


vi 


mother oeuntry be loosened? We have always considered that a ge- 


eneral union ou any basis would be a long stride towards separativa from 


Great Britain, unless a representation in the Imperial Parliament or 





some oiber means were adopted for drawing tighter the bonds, and 


Strengthening the ligaments which connect the parent with the child. 


Phe Federal Uuiou is in our estimation the most objectionable of all. 
The L ‘ative Union was at one period almost equally objectionable, 
from t vat distance that one part of the province would be from tae 
vu roads ever, will diminish the impediment, and in the 
vel { ive body being resolved on, much local business 
4 0 be transacted by local authorities. 

\ io-day merely noted down a few ideas as they occur to us 
We « ime urge anything, but a full and thorough considera- 

1a Ailica s that will attend changes of any kind We know 
wh ; ’ 


resent is, or! 


ither what it was belore the firebrand of Respon- 


ument was inflicted; we know how easily difficu'ties were 


This would be the least complicated and the least | sion. 


| Video, but highly applauded by-those of the city of Buenos Ayres. Such 
long deferred, wilt place these colonies as near the mother country as ‘is the effect of mercahtile rivalry. 


Che Atbiow. 

& new system. Experimente and changes in governments are always 
attended with risk ; and achange once made is diflicult to recall. These 
considera tions, we say, should call for the greatest caution, and we tryst 
that the delegates will never forget that the glory and prosperity of the 
empire depends on the firm, irrevocable, and indissoluble connection of 
England with her colonies. 

The Queen of Spain.—We can scarcely take up an English paper that 
does not contain some fact, or make some disclosure relative vo the un 
settled state of things at Madrid, and t he unhappy condition of the young 
sovereign. Forced into a marriage with aman she detested, and from 
| whom she is now separated; deserted by her relatives and natural 

protector ; left without guides or friends on whose sincerity she can 1€ 

| ly, is it surprising that she h:s been betrayed into acts which {all good 
/mendeplore? Ifshe refuse to give up the society of the young General 
Serrano, to whom she is really attached, who is to blame but those who 
| have left her to make choice of her own companions under circumstances 
that would hardly permit her choice to be a wise one ? 

Isabella, it seems, refuses to live with her husband. She permitted an 
overture to be made to him in her name for that purpose recently, aud 
| report says, that the King would return to her at the end of four months, 
if then satisfied on certain points on which he had doubts. Stung by 
| this reply, which conveyed an insult of the deepest dye to the honour of 
| a woman, she now rejects all overtures and proposals uf her ministers to ! 
_make up the royal differences. 
| What then iste be done? Can the Queen continue in the society of Gen. 
| Serrano instead of that of her husband, hateful as the latter may be to 
her? The alternative presented is that of a divorce, which wuald be 
| applied for, but for the influence of France, who is said to have indispos- 
'ed his Holiness the Pope to grant such an indulgence. The French 
| party in Madrid, itis now said, propose au alternative of a still more 
| daring kind. They have called oa the dabinet to assemble the Cortes, 

and incite the Cortes to declare Isabella “incapable of reiguing,” and 
then appoint as her successor, or regent, her sister, the Duchess Mont- 
j;pensier, This would of course establish French influence, and make 
Spain, politically speaking, a part of France. That a scheme of this kind 
‘is contemplated by a powerfal party at the Spanish capital, there is no 








|doubt; and may possibly be accomplished auless the patriotism of the 


. 


| Spanish people be roused to put a stop to sucha high-banded and dis- 
Surely the Spanish people wiil not submit to be swindled 
ont of their nationality by such a fraudulent intrigue, especially asthe in- 


graceful act. 


| triguers have now the hardihood to assert that suclia result was couteim - 
| plated by those who urged on the auhappy nuptials a year siuce. 
To those who look farther iato matters, the idea of bringing the Duch- 
}ess of Montpensier to Madrid is, doubtfall, as a Regency is proposed, and 
not a successor ; and if it be a regeucy, the King Consort must be the re. 
gent and not the Dachess. The Madrid correspondent of the Times says : 

One or two, whose opinion is entitled to much respect, have, it is ne- 
cessary to say, hesitated to believe that ministers would venture on such 
anact. But there are many persons whoare geverally well-informed, and 
who concur in the assurance that a plan of the kind mentioned is in con- 
templation. Of the latter, some there are who say that the future Re- 
gent (in case the matter should be carried out) will be, not the Dachess of 
Moatpensier, but the King Consort; and they point to the 58th article 
of the Constitution, which establishes that the party called to exercise 
the oflice of Regent must be 20 years of age at least, that party, besides, 
being the nearest relative of the Suvereign dec ared incompetent, and 
not labouring under exclusion from the throne. The first essential the 
Duchess of Montpensier certiinly does not possess; whether she posses 
ses the second or not is a question which is still open to discussion 
amongst parties in Spain. Oa this point there is a difference of opinian 
amongst those who believe in the intention of Ministers as just stated ; on 
the other none. . 

Such is the condition of Spain, and that once powerful people ; a people 
Will they not 
arouse from their lethargy, throw off all foreign influences and stretch 
| forth a hand to save themselves ? 


| — 
suvject. <—e 


fullof gallantry, patriotism, and all the nobler impulses. 





See an article from the J'imes on this 


Colonial Rai!roads.—\n addition to the St. Andrew’s Railroad, wehave 


’ . : ) . F . — 
now the satisfaction to leara that auother com aanicitiou of; the same 


' kind is about to be opened in Canadajbetwee Por Hope, ou Lake “On 


,tario, and Peterboro a flourishing town thirty-live miles in the interior. 
, We have received the Report of the Engineer Mr. Ha'l, which is highly- 
| favourable, and shows that the whole eaterprise can be achieved and pat 


into operation for £57,000—there being oa the route, which seems most 


| judiciously selected, no rocky eminence whatever to excavate or over- 


We have also received the Reports of the Directors, signed by the 


got over then, and can imagine how differ ent we may find things under 





_ ee 

I hereby request you, sir, to raise the blockade of both sides of the 
River Plate, and to take the necessary measure for ceasing all further 
iatervention in these waters. 
_After acting together for so long a time, allow me to take this opportu- 
nity of thanking you sincerely for the uniform kind and effective assist- 
ance I have received from you, on every occasion, for the furtherance of 
her Majesty’s service during the protracted and difficult negotiation. 

T have the honour to be, Sir, &e &c. HOWDEN. 

To Commodore Sir Thomas Herbert. 


*,” The Earl and Countess of Elgin were at the last accounts paying 
visit to Quebec, where they had been received with every demonstra- 
tion of respect and regard. A brilliant procession was formed on the 
landing of the distinguished visitors, consisting of the St. George’s, St. 
Pairick’s, St. Andrew's, and Jean Baptiste Societies, Fire Companies, 
&e., who escorted them to Paynes’ Hotel under the display of banners’ 
triumphal arches, &c, Addresses have been delivered and all marks of 
respect paid to the representative of the sovereign without distinction of 
party. The whole must have been highly gratifying to the Earl and his 
noble countess. The latter is accompanied by her sister, Lady Alice 
Lambton. . — 


*.” The “ New World” newspaper has been exhumed from its pre 
mature interment, and brought to life again by Mr. Park Benjamin him 
self. It reappears this week in the form of “a New Series,” and pre- 
gents a large sheet filled with good matter. Mr. Be jamin is assisted by 
Mr. H. W. Herbert, whose literary reputation is of the highest order, ant 
who we are glad to hear is permanently attached to the now resuscitated 
journal. 

*,” The old established journal, the Kingston Chronicle, 80 long con- 
ducted by Mr. McFarlane, is now united with the News of the same 
place. The joint concern will be conducted by the editor of the News 
on conservative priuciples, and we desire to see it enjoy every possible 
success. 

*,* The return match between the St. George’s and New York Cricket 
Club, was played on Monday and Tuesday at Hoboken, and terminated 
in favour of the Sons of St. George, by 6 1uus. 








HERZ AND SIVORI'S CONCERT. 

Or. Wednesday evening these distinguished artists gave a grend con- 

cert at the Tabernacle, assisted by Miss Northall, Mons. Debreuil, Mr. H. 
C. Timm, Signor Rapetti, and a small orchestra. The roum was filled 
by a fashionabie and appreciative company numbering from fifteen to 
eighteen hundred, which must be considered a great audience for so early 
a period of the season. 
‘leury Jolly was announced to appear, but could not in con- 
sequence ofa severe hoarseness, so Miss Northall was chosen in her place. 
This young lady sang two pieces—a translation of a pretty German song, 
composed by Reissiger, and Jn questo Semplice, from Betly, by Donizetti. 
The first she sang with much expression, although there was a certain 
vamount of affectation and exaggerated tremulousness destructive to the 
simplicity of nature. The Italian song is not at all suited to Miss Nor- 
thall’s style; florid music is not consonant with the character of her voice, 
which loses much of its sweetness when forced, and becomes thin when 
executing brilliant cadences. It would give us great pleasure to see Misa 
Northall resume that simple style which,a year or so since, made her 
ballad singing so pleasing to hear. 


} 


Madame 


Mr. Herz was received by te audience in a most cordial manner. He 
played two of his favourite pieces, Le Pré aux Clercsand [ Puritani; butas 
these pieces have been performed by him very many times before in New 
York, nothing new can be advanced upon them. Mr. Herz played in his 
usual masterly manner, and certainly in elegance of style, lightness and 
dexterity of finger, we have not had his equal, One of the greatest ex- 
ellences in his playing is the result of his perfectly regulated touch, 
which seems to be as equal as art can make it. There are very few of 
even the greatest performers who can execute staccato passages with his 
delicacy and precision, the finest possible appreciaticn of weight being 
necessary fur the perfect performance of ths difficulty, We think that 
Mr. Herz ivjures his popularity somewhat in repeuting over and over 
again those pieces which have been known to the public fo many,many 
years. Lie should endeavour to produce novelty; he is a thorough mu- 
sician, aud his fame is so fully established that he could afford to piay the 
music of other writers without injuring im the slightest degree his well 
Moschelles, Mozart, Beethoven, Hummel,» 
or Mendelssohn would lose nothing by his interpretation, and the public 
would gain the highest intellectual enjoyment. 

Camillo Sivori never played so well in New York. His reception was 
enthusiastic in the highest degree, indeed we never saw a more cordial 


earned personal reputation. 





It contains a most favourable vies ot the uudertaking; and we 
learn that of the £57,000, £20,000 have already been subscribed, aud 
the first instalment paid in. Tue road will open a highly fertile and 
flourishing country, intersected by navigable streams, which cau be easi- 
ly made available for opening, by au interior route, a communication 
with Lake Huron. — 


Buenos Ayres.—We insert a correspondence to-day between the United 
States Chargé d’ Affaires, Mr. Flarris, and Lord Huwden and Count Wa- 


territories of that region! The accused plead uot g 


moving terms. 








| ade on the part of Great Britain was raised The blockade of the French | 
‘remains. This important fact was made known by the following letter | 
! from Lord Howden to the British Naval commander. The decision of | 


|his lordship has been severely censured by the merchants of Monte | 


] 


Monte Vipro, July 15, 1847. 
Sin—In my Instructions from Lord Palmerston, dated March 22d, 1847 | 
| itis said— 
| You can, if needful, give to the arrangements the character of simple 
military conventions, involving no idea of a recognition of rights, but 
are at the head of certain bodies of troops.” —__ ; 
Acting according to the spirit of this permission, and auxious to avoid | 
the dreadful expenditure of human life e1 uelly and unprofitably consuined 


and inglorious, the sum total of deaths at the end of the raonth is very | 
cousiderable, [ proposed in concert with my colleague, Count Halewski, | 
a fair and bonvurable armistice to the Government of Montevideo and to 
lt was to last six months, during which time the towa 
was to be provisioned by General Oribe, wlio was to furnish at the lowest i 
price of first cost, filteen hundred head of cattle per month 
] cepied this armistice not ot with the condition im 
poseé but in a manuer by which the title he assumes of legal President | 
onid not be presented in siguature, $0 as to lucapacitate the plenipo- | 
tentiaries of England and Frauce affixing their names to the document. | 


General Oribe. 


' 
| 





General Oribe ac 


not hesitate to say was advantageuus to its interest, as 1t ls Without money, 


c 


without credit, aud without native troops. As consider, firstly, thatthe 
Irientals of Monte Video are not at this momenutiree agents, but entirely 
ontrolled by a foreign garrison ; and, secondly, that the blockade, hav- 


entirely |ost yvigmal character of ax ‘rcive measure agaist Gen. 


' ryl or 7 ‘ ® . « } 
iosas, has become exclusively a Ine de of su ply Bs wilh m mey, partly, 
: , i T iv } 
the Government of Moute Video and partly certain fureign indiviauals 


able commerce of 
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» the continued detriment « 
England in these waters ; 
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The Government of Monte Video Has refused this armistice, which I do | 
| announced. apnea 





and hearty reception given to any artist. This generous sympathy pro- 
bably nerved him to achieve great things, for he certainly exceeded al 
his previous effurts in public. His first piece, Concerto in A major, com 
posed by himself, is a very govd violin concerto; it does not of course 
rank with tle great works of Spor, Mayseder, or even Vieux Temps, 
but it has sufficient merit to command attention and respect. It par. 
takes of course of the character of his playing—a mingling of the classic 
with the eccentric. He played it wonderfully. It is crowded full of dif- 
ficulties, which, however, lose their character, and become beauties, by 


lewski, the respective British and French Pleuipotentiaries. Mr. Harris the triumph of his executive power. The cantabile passages were no 
it will be seen pronounces the blockade illegal, and suspects England | Jess perfect; he imparted to them grace and dignity, expression and 
or France, or both, of an intention to commit a burglary of some sort on the | passion, and the delicious singing of his violin completed the charm. 
guilty ia the most | The public acknowledged the spell which his playing had cast over 


them, by repeated bursts of approbation during the piece, and by a tu- 
A few days after this correspondence it was announced that the block. | 


mult of applause at its close. Sivori was compelled fo appear again on 
the orchestra. 

The Prayer trom Moise was, if possible, more successful than the Con- 
certo. Its effects are more novel, its contrasts more striking, and its 


| whole character is better calculated to please the multitude. The per~ 


formance of the sheme from Moise is one of Sivori’s most successful efforts ; 
it presents a combination of grandeur and simplicity, only within the 


reach of the greatest artists. The piece was unanimously encéred, but 


, instead of repeating it, Sivori played Paganini’s celebrated Ne, cor in 
| such a manner as to leave nothing to be desired. 


The duett for the Violin and Piano, which he performed with Mr. 


ice of the blood acting as Vicervy over it, as some have promised | simply containing the admission of an existing fact that certain persons | Herz, was played by both in brilliant style, and concluded a concert 


which was, on the whole, very deligitful. 


Siguor Rapetti led the orchestra very carefully, and made as much of 


° . then eelines ¢ > rate whe . : P } . . le a aie » inannanr com | ue . rn ° P . 
es which bind them, in feelings at any rate, to the}: 4 war such a8 this, when, though the daily conflicts be inconclusive | his skeleton band as possible. The Signor intended to have a fall band, 


but many of those engaged could not come, in consehuence of the Opera 
House managers withdrawing the permission which they had previously 
given, If the managers of the theatres and the concert givers fight 
against each other, there will be much disappointment entailed upon the 
public, end itdoes not require much foresight to predict which party 
will be the sufferers in the end. 

Messrs. Herz and Sivori give their second Concert on Wednesday even 
ing next, at the Tabernacle, the particulars of which bave not yet been 


MADAME ANNA BISHOP’S CONCERT. 
The first concert of Madame Anna Bishop took place at the Taberna- 
The audience was fashionable and very 
numerous, numbering from twelve to fifteen hundred persons. Mr. 
Bochsa and Mr. Brough assisted. 
Madame Bishop was greeted on her appearance with much warmth 
and enthusiasm. Throughout the first act she seemed labouring under 





cle on Thursday evening last. 





gine sid EE 
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seme physieal restraint, for she sang painfully out of tune, with but tri- | plause. She has now in the more matured developement of her drama. | 
fling exception, from the beginning to the end. Perhaps she misjudged | tic powers, aided by her professional experience, produced a second | 


the capecity of the Tabernacle, and in striving to fill it she forced her 
voice beyond discretion and consequently sharpened upon all the upper 
notes. Heradmirable method was of course apparent, and her failing to 
come up to her former excellence was attributed, by all who are compe- 
tent to judge, to physical or Jocal causes. 

In the second act Madame Bishop recovered berself partially, if not en- 
tirely ; the beautiful quality of ner voice again delighted her hearers, and 
did nearly full justice to her method, which is unexceptionable, and ber 


style, which is pure and unvitiated. The concluding movement of Aa | 


eome rapide, was a brilliant display of perfect vocalisation. The Irish 
ballad was charmingly sung and was unanimously encored; and the Bo- 


lero “ Esulta,” avd the French Chausonette Je suis Ja Bayadere were given | 


with an irresistible fascination. 

Madame Bishop was loudly applauded throughout, and the large au- 
dience seemed to be perfectiy delighted. Hersecond concert, on Mon- 
day Evening next, will, doubtless, be even more successful every way. 


The “ world-renowned” Bochsa, the magician of the Harp, appeared | 


for the first time in New York. Few persons in this country are compe- 
tent to jadge of the difficulties overcome in this instrument by Mr Bochsa, 


for the performers on it, hitherto, have been of very mediocre attain- 


ments. Mr. Bochsa, on the contrary, is,beyond a cavil, the most accom- 
plished Harpist that the world ever saw. Labarre was a fine, sterling 
player, and Chatierton is an excellent artist, but Mr. Bochsa soars far, 
very far above all competition, in all that readers the Harp deserving of 
a position as a solo instrament. His execution is rapid, brilliant, and per- 
fectly distinct ; he plays with great expression ; he is full of fire and 
imagination; he modulates with masterly skill, in short he is worthy of 
the reputation which is conceded to him in every part of Europe, and, 
if we may jadge by the enthusiastic applause which followed his per- 


formance on Thursday evening, he is likely to gain from auother quarter 


of the world praise as udbounded and as deserved as the old world has 


i 


awarded. We shall speak more critically upon his performances, after | 


his next appearance, which takes place the easuing week. 


Dr. Cottyer’s PeRsoNtricaTions OF PatnTING AND Scutpturnr.—We 
are glad to see this interesting exhibition meets with extensive patr 
The Apollo Rooms are well filled nightly by admiring audiences. 

* have tested the character of the exhibition during the week, und must in 


justice say, that itis perfectly unexceptionable. Many oi the 
are decidedly saperior to any presented by the Ravels; and the 


execution of the whole is more perfect. Dr. Collyer bua a 
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THE DRAMA 


Pang Teeatae.—Mres. Mowatt’s Naw Pray.—Mrs. Mowatt has fully 


established her claim to be considered a pioneer of the American 


drama, if tt a: claim rests upon the verdict of audiences. Her comedy of 
Fashion bad an unprecedented run of eighteen consecutive nights to ex- 


ecl'ent houses, and was received nightly with loud demonstrations of ap- | 
; 


play, and from its enthusiastic reception by the andience on Monday 
night we are bound to say that its success was decided and unequivo- 
cal. That either Fashion or Armand can pass the strict ordeal of sound 
| criticism without severe strictures, would be assuming for them a posi- 
| tion in dramatic literature to which they are certainly not entitled; but 
that both these pieces give undoubted evidence of genius and great tact 
in their adaptiveness to the taste of the age, is sufliciently evidenced by 
the success attendant on their representations. 


The plot of Armand is exceedingly interesting, and the incidents and 
| the situations are sufficiently dramatic to arrest the attention of the audi- 
| ence until the falling of the curtain. 


The scene is laid in France during the reign of Louis Fifteenth. A 


| young and beautiful girl, Blanche, (Mra. Mowatt,) supposed to be a pea- | 


sant, but in reality the daughter of the pro‘ligate Duke de Richelieu, 
(Barry,) has been introduced to Louis (Hield,) through the intervention 
of the Duke D’Antin, (Dougherty,) a 


rty,) and has at once inspired the roya! 
sensualist with a devoted passion. Blanche is betrothed to Armand, 
| (Davenport,) a young artizan, aud the pare love of the youn 


x girl leads 
8 
her to scorn any advances from the depraved monarch, 


So 


Richelieu, to protect his danghter from the wiles of Louis, persuades 
| Babette, (Mrs. Vernon,) an old peasant with whom Blanche had been 
| brought up, to administer 1 potion to the young girl which w ould produce 
the semblance of death, and Blanche apparently dies while commemora- 
ting the May-day Festival, of which she has been elected queen. The 
king, overwhelmed by sorrow for the loss of his favourite, is induced 
| to visit Babette’s cottage to gece the lifeless remains of Blanche; he there 
‘finds Armand mourning over the supposed corpse of his betrothed 
The king learns the connection of the lovers, and, in a fit of remoree, of- 


| fers tothe young peasant his protection and a commission in the army. 


| Armand joyfully accepts the proposal and retire Richelieu now enters, 
supposing that Blanche is recovering from ber stapor; he fiuds the king, 
! 
l 


| aud alarmed for fear his stratagem may be detected, hurries the monarch 


| from the cottag Blanche now awak ens, and an explanatory scent 
|curs between father and daughter, Richelieu insista upon her immediate 
and is deaf to her i 19peals that she m ly J jin Armand. 
This scene ter: 
A lapse of five years now luri 
| } 


that Blanche Horn) her daughter, have 
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third act mand seys, in reply to the questior 


loved her? 


gut thaty lug youth- 
From youth to manhooua— y ; t tho ehts- 

Sublimest aspirations—purest hoy 

About her image circling, were themselves 

As votaries throng around to deck their shrine 

Our very natures blended as we grew! 

My spirit gentleness from hers imbibed 

And hers its strength and vigour caught from mine 

Our childish tears upon each other’s breast 


Were ever shed—our childish laughter rang 
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Its gleeful changes in each other's ears ! 
And in each other’s face our childish joys 
Were mirrored—magnified—and multiplied ! 

These extracts are but fair specimens of the general character of the 
poetry of the play. It is true, the speech of Armand’s, reminds us palpa 
bly of the exquisite picture given by Shakspeere, of Hermia and Helena 
}in the Midsummer’s Night Dream, and we aré occasionally reminded in 

other passages, of similar resemblances to well known passages in other 


t 
| Authors; but these apparent plagiarisms seem the characteristics of the 
‘modern drama. The incidents, too, are nearly all familiar acquaintances. 
| Yet they are skilfully brought in, to aid ia giving a melo-dramatic effect 
| to the whole play. 

| Mrs. Mowatt sustained the heroine with more than her wonted power 
| espec.ally in the eoncluding acts: she looked lovely, and became the 
| gorgeous costume she wore in the last act, in a truly regal style 

1° We must do full justice to the admirable acting of 

| Armand; it was a careful, and in many portions, a | ly spirited per- 
ormance ; immeasurably superior to any previous personation we have 
seen him undertake. He was deservedly applaaded iizhout, indeed 
Laere was scarcely a speech he uttered, that did not elicit applause. 

Mr. Hield has too many confirmed mannerisms and detects to render 
justice to the king—the poetry of the character was enti lust by hue 
jialse style of elocution, and clipping, chopping ena: Barry 
| played the part of Richelieu with all the judgment and care be usually be. 
| stows upou his performances; and little Miss D: nny wa ming re. 

presentative of the presuming, ‘pert, court Page. Mrs. Veron did all 
| she could for Babette, but the part is character! 

The management has placed the piece upon the stage in a very su- 
| perior style, the costumes are all new and approp: ery partly 


so. The curtain fell amidst tumultuous applause, aud the tuir anthoress wae 
| 


loudiy called before the curtain, when sue was gree! vith wreaths and 

bouquets in profusion. Mr. Davenportin Mrs. Mov 
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some physical restraint, for she sang painfully out of tune, with but tri- 
fling exception, from the beginning to the end. Perhaps she misjudged 
the capecity of the Tabernacle, and in striving to fill it she forced her 
voice beyond discretion and consequeatiy sharpened upon all the upper 
notes. Heradmirable method was of course apparent, and her failing to 
come up to her former excellence was attributed, by all who are cumpe- 
tent to judge, to physical or Jocal causes. 

In the second act Madame Bishop recovered herself partially, if not en- 
lirely ; the beautiful quality of ner voice again delighted her hearers, and 
did nearly full justice to her method, which is unexceptiovable, and ber 
style, which is pure and unvitiated. The concluding movement of Ah 
come rapida, was a brilliant display of perfect vocalisation. The Irish 
ballad was charmingly sung and was unanimously encored; and the Bo- 
lero “ Esulta,” avd the French Chansonette Je suis /a Bayadere were given 
with an irresistible fascination. 

Mademe Bishop was loudly applauded throughout, and the large au- 
dience seemed to be perfectly delighted. Her second concert, on Mon- 
day Evening next, will, doubtless, be even more successful every way. 

The “ world-renowned” Bochsa, the magician of the Harp, appeared 
for the first time in New York. lew persons in this country are compe- 
tent to judge of the difficulties overcome in this instrument by Mr Bochsa, 
for the performers on it, hitherto, have been of very mediocre attain- 
ments. Mr. Bochsa, on the contrary, is,beyond a cavil, the most accom- 
plished Harpist that the world ever saw. Labarre was a fine, sterling 
player, and Chatterton is an excellent artist, but Mr. Bochsa soars far, 
very far above all competition, in all that renders the Harp deserving of 
a position as a solo instrument. lis execution is rapid, brilliant, and per- 
fectly distinct ; he plays with great expression ; he is full of fire and 
imagination; he modulates with masterly skill, in short he is worthy of 
the reputation which is conceded to him in every part of Europe, and, 
if we may judge by the enthusiastic applause which followed his per- 
formance on Thursday evening, he is likely to gain from another quarter 
of the world praise as unbounded and as deserved as the old world has 
awarded. We shall speak more critically upon his performances, after 
. his next appearance, which takes place the ensuing week. 





Dr. Cotirer’s PersoniricaTions OF Paintinc anp Scutprure.—We 
are glad tosee this interesting exhibition meets with extensive patronage. 
The Apollo Rooms are well filled nightly by admiring audiences. We 
have tested the character of the exhibition during the week, and must in 
justice say, that it is perfectly unexceptionable. Many of the groupings 
are decidedly superior to any presented by the Ravels ; and the artistical 
execution of the whole is more perfect. Dr. Collyer haa added drapery 
to the figures: this arrangement may be open to objections, from artists 
and connoisseurs ; but we really think the exhibition is rendered more 
agreeable to the great bulk of his audiences by these appendages. « 


; NEW WORKS. 

An American Dictionary of the English Language, exhibiting the origin, 
orthography, pronunciation, and definition of words. By Noah Webster, 
L.L.D. To which are added a synopsis of words differently pronounced 
by different orthoepists and Walker’s Key to the Classical Pronuncia- 
tion of Greek, Latin, and Scripture proper names. Revised and e larged 
by Prof. Chauncey A. Goodrich. Harper and Brothers. Webster's dic- 
tionary is now almost universally received as the standard English autho- 
rity throughout this country. Its definitions are universally conceded 
to be superior to most others. In this edition, which the Harpers 
have just published, the original work has been subjected to the most 
thorough and complete revision which labour and. learning could possi. 
bly bestow. No department has been left without manifest improve- 
ment. Many thousands of new words have been added ; their orthogra- 
phy and pronunciation have been carefully corrected ; and the definition, 
throughout the work, have been enlarged, made more full, precise, and 
in every respect more complete; while a very extended dictionary of 
Synonymes has been introduced into the body of the work. Prof. Good- 
rich has had the assistance of a large number of the most distinguished 
scholars in the country, in making these additions and improvements; 
and it is not too much to say that the work is as neagly perfect as it can 
possibly be made. This edition cannot fail ‘to find ita way into all the 
schools of the country, as well as to the library of every student. The 
Synopsis and Walker's Key to the classical pronunciation of Greek, La- 
tin, and Scripture proper names have been revised with much care and 
greatly improved. A Vocabulary giving the pronunciation of modern 
geographical names has been added to this edition. Great attention has 
been given in this revision to the pronunciation. A large number of 
words have been respelled; it will now be found to be a complete Pro- 
nuneing Dictionary. It has also been made a Synonymous Dictionary. This 
new and, as the publishers believe, very important feature, is not to be 
found incorporated in the same form into any other dictionary ever be- 
fore published. For a more particular statement of the principles on 
which the revision has been conducted reference is made to the preface 
of the work. 

Man of Feeling, §&c. By Mackenzie. Harper and Brothers publish a 
cheap and neat edition of the celebrated works of Henry Mackenzie in 
three numbers at 25 cents each. Who would not, therefore, possess at 
so cheap a rate such delightful productions. 

Norman's Bridge, or the Modern Midas. By the author of Emilia 
Wyndham. The fictionsof Mr. Marsh take the lead among works of 
their class; the Two Old Men's Tales were exquisitely beautiful as to 
style, and of unusual power and dramatic interest; as will be remem- 
bered by all who read them. We have uo hesitation, therefore, in com- 
mending this new production to the perusal of our friends, assured that 
it will be foand worthy. 

Pictorial History of England, No. 30, has also just been published by 
the Harpers. A work that ought to find a place in every library. 


New Music.—Mr. Millet at the Music Saloon, 329 Broadway, has just 
published the fashionable Ethiopian Polkas; selected from the best Ameri- 
ean melodies, and arranged for the piano-forte by G. Sitgreaves. They 
are ten in number. 

Away upon the Moonlit Water, a Gondola song, dedicated to Miss Mary 
Harvey, by William Wilson; arranged by L. Grabe, Esq. 

Sweet Melody, sung by Mrs. Loder and arranged by Charles E. Horn, 
Keq. 

We have received from Atwill, 201 Broadway, the fourth num- 
ber of the Musical Monthly, a most plearing and excellent work. It 
contains the Cavatiua— Domani !"’ by Maestro Lillo, which is a very 
eharming and popular piece of music: “ I would be a soldier still,” a 
dashing but pleasing air, from the Opera of Joan of Arc, by Balfo; “J 
strive te forget thee,” a pretty Ballad by Walter Maynard ; Le Roitelet, a 
Chansons tte, by Allyre Bureau, and a Melange for the pianoforte upon 
"hemes from Edward Loder’s Opera, La Giselle. This is a most excel- 
jent number of « useful, elegant and popular work. 





THE DRAMA. 

Parx Tazarre.—Mnrs. Mowart’s New Pray.—Mrs. Mowatt has fully 
established her claim to be considered a pioneer of the American 
drams, if that ciaim rests upon the verdict of audiences. Her comedy of 
Fashion had an unprecedented run of eighteen consecutive nights to ex- 
cellent houses, and was received nightly with loud demonstrations of ap- 


plause. She has now in the more matured developement of her drama- 




















tic powers, aided by her professional experience, produced” a second 
play, and from its enthusiastic reception by the audience on Monday 
night we are bound to say that its success was decided and unequivo- 
eal. That either Fashion or Armand can pass the strict ordeal of sound 
criticism without severe strictures, would be assuming for them a posi- 
tion in dramatic literature to which they are certainly not entitled; but 
that both these pieces give undoubted evidence of genius and great tact 
in their adaptiveness to the taste of the age, is sufficiently evidenced by 
the euccess attendant on their representations. 

The plot of Armand is exceedingly interesting, and the incidents and 
the situations are sufficiently dramatic to arrest the attention of the audi- 
ence until the falling of the curtain. 

The scene is laid in France during the reign of Louis Fifteenth. A 
young and beautifal girl, Blanche, (Mra. Mowatt,) supposed to be a pea- 
sant, but in reality the daughter of the pro‘ligate Duke de Richelieu, 
(Barry,) has been introduced to Louis (Hield,) through the intervention 
of the Duke D’Antin, (Dougherty,) and has at once inspired the royal 
sensualist with a devoted passion. Blanche is betrothed to Armand, 
(Davenport,) a young artizan, and the pure love of the young girl leads 
her to scorn any advances from the depraved monarch. 

Richelieu, to protect his daughter from the wiles of Louis, persuades 
Babette, (Mrs. Vernon,) an old peasant with whom Blanche had been 
brought up, to admiffister a potion to the young girl which w ould produce 
the semblance of death, and Blanche apparently dies while commemora- 
ting the May-day Festival, of which she has been elected queen. The 
king, overwhelmed by sorrow for the loss of his favourite, is induced 
to visit Babette’s cottage to see the lifeless remains of Blanche ; he there 
finds Armand mourning over the supposed corpse of his betrothed, 
The king learns the connection of the lovers, and, in a fit of remorse, of- 
fers to the young peasant his protection and a commission in the army. 
Armand joyfully accepts the proposal and retires. Richelieu now enters, 
supposing that Blanche is recovering from her stupor; he finds the king, 
and alarmed for fear his stratagem may be detected, hurries the monarch 
from the cottage. Blanche now awak ens, and an explanatory scene oc- 
curs between father and daughter. Richelieu insists upon her immediate 
flight, and is deaf to her impassioned appeals that she may join Armand. 
This scene terminates the third act. 

A lapse of five years now occurs in the action, during which we learn 
that Blanche, Babette, and Jacqueline (Miss K. Horn) her daughter, have 
been confined in a convent, through the intervention of Richelieu; they 
have, however, effected their escape; and at the opening of the act, we 
find them in Paris. Richelieu traces them out, and visits his daughter. 
Blanche implores him to restore her to Armand, who is now an officer 
high in rank, and the special favourite of Louis. This the father refuses, 
alleging that Armand is about to marry the daughter of the Duke de 
Rohan. Blanche is distracted at her lover's apparent unfaithfulness, and 
promises her father to retire again to a convent, when she has tested the 
sincerity of her lover. The duke retires, satisfied_with this promise 
A letter is now conveyed to Blanche, by a court page. Victor (Miss Den- 
ny,) entreating her to come to the garden of the Tuileries, where she 
will meet a friend; she keeps the appoiatment,and is there introduced by 
the page tothe King; Blanche pleads to be released from the machina- 
tions of her father, confesses herself to be the supposed deceased young 
Peasant, and the Monarch’s passion is revived with even additional 
force; he promises her protection, and places her in the chateau of the 
Duke de Rohan. 

The fifth act opens with a scene between Richelieu and D’Antin. Rich- 
elieu has learned the flight of his daughter, and that she has sought the 
protection of the King, and implores the assistance of D’Antin, to recover 
her. D’Antin refuses his aid, and tells Richelieu that it was by his 
means that Louis first saw Blanche, that he assisted her to escape from 
the convent, and finally, that he led her to seek the protection of the 
king, and that he has dove all thie in revenge for the seduction of his 





daughter Adelaide, twenty years agu, by Richelieu. Richelieu distract 
edly reveals to D’Antin that Blanche is the daughter of Adelaide, and the 
now repentant father and son-in-law hasten to the King, to save the hon. 
our of their child. 

The last scene discovers Blanche magnificently arrayed, by order of the 
Duchess de Rohan, to receive the King. Louis enters, and a very spirit. 
ed and well-written sceneAakes place. Blanche repels indignantly the 
advances of the King, and leaves him, overwhelmed with confusion. 
Armand now bursts in, and demands the restoration of his still beloved 
Blanche ; and the Dukes de Richelieu and D’Antin also arrive, and join 
their entreaties to Armand. The King relents, produces Blanche, and 
the play ends with the union of the lovers, sanctioned by the approbation 
of the monarch. Blanche closes the play with an appeal to the audience 
for their support. This Epilogue, beautifally delivered by Mrs. Mowatt, 
would alone save a much worse play. 

It would be an invidious task to point out defects in a piece that has 
so many beauties to recommend it as ‘‘Armind” has. The la nguage 
is frequently highly poetical—take, for example, the following speech of 
Blanche, in the second act, in reply to Babette :— 

“ What would you say if that cavalier was the King? 
Louis Fifteenth, the King of France! Oh! la! la! 
say to that?” 


The true King, 
What would you 


Blanche. 

Why, if he were the King—in truth the King— 
I could but say that wayward Nature played 
On shallow Fortune a most scurvy trick ! 
For to the humble artizan she gave 
The aspect, soul, and bearing of a King, 
And left the mere, poor, birth-descended name, 
(That emptiest of titles, when not filled 
With innate greatuess,) for our monarch’s power! 
How different seemed the self-same attributes 
By each possessed! For both were gay—and yet 
The lightness of the cavalier to me 
Seemed senseless levity—while Armand’s mirth 
Is the o’erflowing gladuess of a heart 
Atease. And both methinks were proud—vne pride 
The scorn that narrow minds inherit from 
Still narrower— but Armand’s pride looks down 
In scorn upon mean acts alone—disdains 
But falsehood—sp ros but vice—rebels but ’gainst 
Injustice or oppression—yet would claim 
No merit for its virtues!’ Men may bow 
The knee to royalty—but there’. a more 
Enduring and more sacred homage all 
Must feel for what is better than themselves ! 
And tis that un-bought reverence Armand wins, 
Wins unawares, from all who know or see him. 


And again, in the third act, Armand says, in reply to the question of 
the King—You loved her? 


Armand. 

What loved I else? 
The earliest page in Memory’s record held 
Bat that young love! From boyhood up to youth— 
From youth to manhood—all my tenderest thoughts— 
Sublimest aspirations—purest hopes— 
About her image circling, were themselves 
As votaries throng around to deck their shrine ! 
Our very natures blended as we grew! 
My = gentleness from hers imbibed 
And hers its strength and vigour caught from mine ! 
Oar childish tears upon each other’s Geense 
Were ever shed—our childish laughter rang 
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Ita leefal changes in each other's care! sys 
And in each other’s face our childish joys 
Were mirrored—magnified—and multiplied ! 





These extracts are but fair specimens of the general character of the 


poetry of the play. It is true, the speech of Armand’s, reminds us palpa- 
bly of the exquisite picture given by Shakspeare, of Hermia and Helena, 
in the Midsummer's Night Dream, and we are occasionally reminded in 
other passages, of similar resemblances to well known passages in other 
Authors; bnt these apparent plagiarisms seem the characteristics of the 
modern drama. The incidents, too, are nearly all familiar acquaintances. 
Yet they are skilfully brought in, to aid in giving a melo-dramatic effect 
to the whole play. 

Mrs. Mowatt sustained the heroine with more than her wonted power, 
espec.ally in the concluding acts: she looked lovely, and became the 
gorgeous costume she wore in the last act, in a truly regal style. 

e must do full justice to the admirable acting of Mr. Davenport in 
Armand ; it was a careful, and in many portions, a highly spirited per- 
formance ; immeasurably superior to any previous personation we have 
seen Lim undertake. He was deservedly applauded throughout, indeed 
there was scarcely a speech he uttered, that did not elicit applause. 

Mr. Hield has too many confirmed mannerisms and defects to render 
justice to the king—the poetry of the character was entirely lost by ne 
talse style of elecution, and clipping, chopping enunciation Barry 
played the part of Richelieu with all the judgment and care he usually be- 
stows upon his performances; and little Miss Denny was a charming re- 
presentative of the presuming, pert, court Page. Mrs. Vernon did all 
she could for Babette, but the part is characterless. 

The management has placed the piece upon the stage in a very su- 
perior style, the costumes are all new and appropriate, the scenery partly 
so. The curtain fell amidst tumultuous applause, aud the fair authoress was 
loudly called before the curtain, when she was greeted with wreaths and 
bouquets in profusion. Mr. Davenportin Mrs. Mowatt’s name returned 
thauks, in a very sensible and well constructed speech. 

Ou Monday the operatic troupe, consisting of Mr. Manvers, Mr. Giubelei, 
Mr. Daggan, musical director, aud Miss Brienti, are to appear in an En 
lish version of the Favourite. Our readers will remember the favour- 
able impression this opera made when given by the French company. 

Mr. Simpson announces that every attention has been paid by the 
management to the getting up of the opera; and as in these cases the 
Park has outstripped its promises, we look for » maguificentand per- 
fect appointment throughout. It is important to the interests of the Park 
at this moment to show its capabilities and resources, for notwithstand- 
ing the splendour of the rival establishment, there are sympathies and 
recollections surrounding Mr. Simpson as a man, and the theatre uader 
his control, which be has only to foster to keep the theatre still in the 
ascendant. 


Broapway Turatre.—We have at length a Theatre in New York, 
worthy the metropolitan character of the city. The opening night, on 
Monday, was altogether a brilliant affair ; and the performances, consid- 
ering the disadvautages attendant on a newly collected company and 
a scarcely finished house, were highly respectable. 

Of the Theatre itself, for elegance of design, and beauty of decoratien, 
we cannot speak iu too high terms of praise. The ornamental parts are 
executed in exceeding good taste, and a general keeping pervades the 
whole interior —— The convenience and comforts of the au- 
ditorium are certainly worthy of all commendation. #legant French 
sofas in the dress circle, and conveniently backed and cushioned seats in 
the parquette and second tier, are luxuries entirely new to var city au- 
diences. “ 

Of the company and the performances. we feel that it would @eunjust 
to speak too critically at present. The new importatious are ap- 
parently respectable and clever actors and actresses, not possessing any 
very strong points of excellence, and yet of sufficient taleuts to aid, with 
the other members of the establishment, in forming \ogether a good, 
sound stock company. 

The two leading ladies, Miss Fanay Wallack and M iss Rose Telbin, 
have made a favourable impression on the audiences. Mr, Lester, also, 
is destined, we think, to become a favourite; he is a gentlemanly, good- 
looking young man, evideutly well studied in his profession, and gracefal 
and easy in his acting. 


We understand the management is busily engaged in preparing asuc.- 
cession of novelties; the first of which will be the production of a new 
historical ballet, with the new troupe, which lately arrived from 


Europe. 


Bowery Tuzatre.—Mr. Jackson has put forth the whole strength of 
his establishment in a new piece, called “ The Siege of Monterey.” The 
principal iacidents of the war in Mexico, in which General Taylor has 
so conspicuously signalized himself, form the ground-work of the piece. 
The military display, and the correctness and beauty of the scenery, cos- 
tumes, &c., would alone render the spectacle successful ; but the plot is 
dramatic and interesting, gad the actors engaged are ull quite at home. 
Mr. Burke, as a Yankee recruit, is superlatively rich. The spectacle is 
drawing overflowing houses nightly. 

Otympic Tugatre.—A new drama by Planclié called “ The Jacobite,” 
is playing at this house with entire success. The plot is exceed- 
ingly interesting, and the incidents safficiently dramatic to keep alive 
the attention of the audience. We have not space for any detailed 
account of the plot, farther than that it turns on the expedientsofa Lady 
Somerford to obtain the pardon of a Jacobite officer who was engaged in 
the outbreak of 1715. The comic parts are in the bands of Holland and 
Mrs. Timm. and were ably represented. Holland as Jolin Duck, a ci- 
devant scrivener’s clerk, now a waiter atan Inn, aud in love with the 
landlady’s daughter, is inimitablyrich in his particular style. He is the 
pivot on which all the equivoque rests, and is reaily the main feature im 
securing the success of the piece. We were much pleased with young 
Chanfran in the character of Sir Richard Wroughton, a royalist officer. He 
played the character with great care and geutlemauly propriety. 
Mr. Chanfrau is one of the most valuable additions to the company the 
manager has secured this season. 

Mitchell is decidedly a manager of spirit, Nothing daunted by the 
powerful competition of the large houses, he is preparing a new Opera 
taken from ‘ Tae Gizette.” He converts his stock company into an Ope- 
ratic troupe, and boldly launches forth his venture. We have no doubt 
of iis success—for what is wanting in the higher order of musical talent, 
will be made up in tact on the part of the performers, and stage arrange- 
ment on the part of the management. Besides, Miss Taylor is a host at 
this house. 





= —= 


ARD.—MRS, BAILEY having returned from Baltimore to reside in New York, 
begs to announce that sbe is p:epared to undertake the instruction of pupils im 
Vocal Music. Caid ot address, &c., at the music siores. oct 2—4t. 





IL PAINTINGS AT AUCTION.—H. H. LEEDS & Co. will sell the large 
collection of Paintings in the Gallery over the siore of Messrs. ‘Viffany, Young & 
Ellis, 74 Chambers-street, on Thursday, 7th October, at 10} o’clock. 
The auention of Amateurs and others is requested—as such a cojlection is seldom of- 
fered at public auction. , - a 
Among them is the celebrated historical painting of Napoleon crossing the Po—by 
Bouguet; painted by order oi the Emperor from drawings made on the spot. 
Also a large laudscape and figur’s, by Teniers—and several large landscapes by other 
a-ters. 
The room will be open for visitors on Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday, 4th. 5th, 
and 6th inst. oct 2—It* 





Rk GRANT havin served twenty years as a Medical Officer in Her Britannic Ma- 


jesty’s Army, in the Mediterranean, North American Colonies, and the East Indies 
baving arrived in New York will be happy to atiend patients in Medicine, perersy. and 
Midwifery, and will be athome for cunsultation from 7 in the morning tiil12 daily, at 


his residence 49 Broadway. sept 25—4t. 


LADY wishes a situation as Governess to young children. Inquire of the Editor of 
this paper sept 25— 


IANO FORTE INSTRUCTION AND SINGING.—C. E. Castvs, from London 

solicits the attention of ladies ane gentlemen to his unique system o: instraction, aa 
commends himself to pare ts and heads of families who wish their child eo taught by @ 
patient and persevering master C. &. C. can give reference to families a 
teaching, as aiso to the most distinguished professors of the city, (among whom ") A 
Loder, Esq.and H. C. Timm, Esq.) both as to his efficiency and pleasing method - 
parting a knowledge of 1.usic, and guarantee his pupils a rapid improvement 6 — o> 
fightfu art. Terms quite moderate, and lessons givenat any part of the cry, of rook- 
lyn, or at the subecriber’s residence, 65 Fraoklin-syreet, one door east ol Brovdway. 

sept 25—3m. 


PPER CANADA COLLEGE.—The midsumwer vacation will end on September 
28, 1847. 
TERMS: 





x£ s. D. 
- 6 © O per annum. 
6 0 6 bs 
£ &. D. 
- 30 16 0 per annum. 
3316 0 “s 


Day Scuoiars.—Preparatory Form : - 
College Form : 


BoaRDERS.—Preparatory Form ° - ° . 
College Form - «+ ad “Hc 


£* Dd 
Optional Brancnes—(Extra.)—Hebrew or German | 5 0 per quarter. 
Hebrew and German ae re me ue 
2 Ornamental Drawing - ° -100 ‘ 
Singing and Instrumental Music 1 6 © “ 
. P. DE LA HAYE, Collector U. C. College. 


Upper Canada College, Toronto, Sept. 6, 1347. sept 25—8t. 
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